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BRONLLYS CASTLE. 


On the banks of the river Llynfy, or Llyfni, about eight 
miles from the county town of Brecknock, stands a 
round tower isolated from all other buildings on what 
appears to be partly an artificial mound, but still of 
considerable elevation above the stream which flows 
almost immediately beneath. The views from its upper 
stories are most extensive and beautiful, comprising the 
vale of Talgarth with its town and church, the range of 
the Black Mountains with their ever varying effects of 
light and shade. The ancient fortified hill of Dinas, 
the picturesque form of Mynydd Troadd, and the singu- 
larly beautiful outlines of the Breconshire Beacons ; 
the park-like grounds of Gwernyfet, Tregunter, Trev- 
ithel, and Pontywall,—also contribute to the beauty of 
the scene. 

Considerable doubt exists as to the-date of the erec- 
tion of this tower, which is called by some Brendlais, 


others Bruinllys, and more generally Bronllys: the last, , 
in all probability, being the correct orthography, as the 
nature of the ground would favour the assumption that — 


the name is derived from “ bron” and “ Ilys”, the palace 

on the brow of the hill,—‘‘ bron”, a round protuberance, 

a breast.! The varieties of the face of a country have 

mostly ‘appellatives used for parts of the body where 

any ideal conformity subsists; so that the slope of a 

hill is demonstrated “ bron”; “llys’, acourt, hall,or palace. 
1 Owen’s W. and E. Dictionary. 
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Brycheiniog, or Brecknock, was divided into three 
cantrefs: Cantref Silyf, divided into certain cwmwds ; 
Cantref Canol into Talgarth-ystradwy and Bruynllys ; 
Cantref Mawr. For the better administration of justice, 
and collecting the revenues, every cantref was divided 
into commots ; each of which comprising so many bods 
and “‘trefs”, or upper divisions, formed a distinct pre- 
cinct, and was called a “ manor’, possessing a separate 
court and jurisdiction. In general the prince had a 
“}lys” or palace in every cantref, with other conveniences 
and appendages to his dignity, as an officer to support 
the king’s feet at banquets,—the footstool of his throne 
and the guard of his person.’ 

Traces abound shewing that a castle of some import- 
ance existed here; but with the exception of a portion 
now converted into a stable, coachhouse, and other 
offices, hardly any fragments remain, and those of such 
a character as to afford hardly any vestiges of architec- 
tural detail. An old etching of Buck’s, together with 
a view in Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s edition of Giraldus, 
printed also in Jones’s History of Breconshire, are the 
best published views. The former, though incorrect, 
and evidently composed of two sketches from different 
points of view, represents also that portion which, as 
before mentioned, was converted into a stable, etc. 

Few of the authorities make any allusion to this 
castle either as regards its history or origin. According 
to Giraldus, Brecon was subdued by Bernard de New- 
march in 1090. He married the granddaughter of 
Llewelyn ap Sitsyllt, prince of North Wales, who 
assumed her mother’s name of Nest, or Agnes.? Of this 
marriage there was issue,—Mahel, a distinguished 
soldier, who,through the intrigues of his mother, was de- 
prived of his paternal inheritance ; Sibyl;their daughter, 
was given away by Henry I to Milo, son of Walter, 
Constable of Gloucester, the Lord Marcher of Clifford 
Castle, with the honour of Brecheinioc as a portion. 


2 Owain Glyndwr. By Rev. Thomas Thomas. 
* Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i, p. 435. 
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This Milo died in the year 1144. Henry, the third son 
of the last mentioned marriage, succeeded his father ; 
but enjoyed it for a short period only, and died without 
issue. Mahel, the fourth son, was the next possessor, 
who was guilty of the grossest cruelty and injustice,— 
more particularly towards the Bishop of St. David’s; 
after a successful raid against whom he returned to 
Bronllys, where he met with his death, which event is 
thus recorded by Giraldus: “ Meanwhile Mahel being 
hospitably entertained by Walter Clifford in the castle 
of Brendlais, the house was by accident burnt down, 
and he received a mortal blow by a stone falling from 
the principal tower on his head.” This incident appears 
to be the earliest allusion to this castle recorded by 
Giraldus, or any of the writers who succeeded him. 

The castle of Bronllys' was doubtless refitted, and 
appears to have remained in this family until the second 
marriage of Maud, widow of William Longespée, Earl of 
Salisbury, with John Giffard of Brimsfield in Glouces- 
tershire. Giffard resided at Bronllys occasionally, and 
was called upon to assist Mortimer in the defeat of 
Llewellyn ap Gruffyd near Builth. It was likewise in 
the possession of the Bohuns, lords of Brecon; and 
afterwards the Staffords; and in the twenty-third year 
of the reign of Henry VII, held by Humphrey Stafford, 
the last Duke of Buckingham of that name. It was 
afterwards granted to Sir David Williams of Gwernyfet, 
and Sir Roger Vaughan of Porthamel. In 1450, Bedo 
Bronllys,esteemed amongst the most celebrated bards of 
that age, lived here. He collected the pieces of Dafydd 
ap Gwillym, whom he copied with good success. He left 
about a hundred and fifty pieces of very good poetry.” 

In 1608 this castle was the property of Sir Robert 
Knollys in right of his wife, who was one of the Porth- 
amel family, and was conveyed by him to a Mr. Cecil ; 
and, after various unimportant alienations, descended to 
the present owner. 

Having thus far attempted to trace the ownership of 


? Bronllys Tower. J. L. Thomas, C.E. 2 Malkin, i, 389. 
62 
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this castle from the earliest record in which allusion is 
made to it, it now becomes our duty to see what its 
architectural features and details justify us in coming 
to the conclusion (in spite of the numerous and absurd 
theories to the contrary) was the probable date of its 
erection. In arriving at this it will be necessary to 
search for examples exhibiting the same form and pecu- 
liarity of construction. We find, on the authority of 
Caumont, Viollet le Duc, and others, that until the close 
of the twelfth, or about the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century, donjons or keeps were of an angular or 
square form. The donjon, says the latter writer, was to 
the castle, during the feudal period, what the castle was 
to the town,—its last retreat, and the last means of 
resistance ; and we find it, therefore, constructed with 
the utmost care, and furnished with every means of 
defence then in use. During the Romanesque period 
the donjon is, as a rule, built upon a square plan, and 
strengthened by buttresses of rectangular or semicircu- 
lar form, which had the advantage of flanking the walls 
by means of battlements placed at their summits. Such 
are the castles of Langlais, of Loches, of Beaugency- 
sur-Loire, and of Chauvigny ; of Mont Richard, of Dom- 
front, of Nogent le Rotrou, of Falaise, etc. 

Their stories were vaulted over, or separated by 
timber floors resting on a row of detached piers. Their 
windows, which gave light to these walls, were few ; 
and they were frequently furnished with chimneys, an 
oven, and wells, on the ground floor. They were so 
contrived as to be built upon the most elevated point 
of the plateau on which the castle was placed, or on 
mottes, or mounds, made artificially. The most common 
form of these towers or donjons was separate and de- 
tached from the other portions of the castle, and which 
could only be approached by a door on a level with the 
first floor of the building; this door being accessible 
only by means of a ladder or moveable bridge. 

During the latter portion of the twelfth century great 
changes took place both in religious and military archi- 
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tecture; and it is not improbable that the crusades 
may, in a great measure, have tended to alter the style 
of the latter. The experience gained in eastern climes 
may have induced the great military leaders to adopt a 
safer mode of defence than that afforded by the hitherto 
angular form of their donjons or keeps; for we find that 
about this period the circular or cylindrical form became 
generally adopted. The donjon of Etampes, between 
Paris and Orleans, affords an excellent example of the 
style, and has been ably described by Victor Petit and 
De Caumont. Here also the access to the tower was by 
an elevated doorway on the first floor.’ “The second floor, 
which was assuredly the most remarkable part of the 
edifice, formed for a certainty the abode of the seigneur 
chatelain. Four columns, ornamented with beautiful 
capitals, sustained the strong double arches designed to 
support the stone roof. The interior view of this tower 
marks as distinctly as possible the arrangement of this 
beautiful room, which was lighted by windows with 
large interior openings.” 

“It remains to mention two details of construction of 
the greatest use in a donjon where the besieged could 
remain blockaded for a considerable time. I wish to 
allude to the deep wells, the orifice of which opened 
into the grand room on the first floor ; and also to the 
immense conduit (“fosse d’aisance”) descending from 
the summit to the base of the tower within the interior 
of the wall. 

The details of ornamentation on the capitals of the 
columns, and other architectural features, leave no 
doubt, says Victor Petit, as to the date of the work being 
at the end of the twelfth century. 

Pembroke round tower,? which was rebuilt in 1136, 
Chateaudun, and Nauflé, are also specimens of the 
architecture of the period. If (says De Caumont writing 
on the subject of these towers) the cathedrals of Chartres, 
Amiens, Paris, Rheims, startle one with admiration and 
surprise, and impress the soul with religious emotions, 


? De Caumont, vol. ii, p. 342. ? Donovan, vol. ii, pp. 306-7. 
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the Chateau of Coucy cannot fail, with its colossal tower, 
to impress itself as strongly on the mind of the specta- 
tor. It also has its poetry. This enormous cylindrical 
donjon which uprears itself as an immoveable column 
in the midst of a galaxy of towers and crenelated walls ; 
this feudal column, of which the revolutions of the world 
could not shake the base, and which commands an im- 
mense horizon, as an emblem of the power and pride of 
those barons who took for their motto, 
‘Roi ne suis, 

Prince ne comte aussi; 

Je suis le Sire de Coucy.” 

The rooms in these-towers became much improved ; 
in some cases they were magnificent. They had lancet- 
windows with painted glass, and the floors were covered 
with enamelled bricks of various colours and devices. 
The cylindrical form also prevailed in the outworks ; 
the rooms were vaulted, or groined, after the same man- 
ner as the churches; and the points where the arches 
met, or intersected each other, were generally orna- 
mented with a flower-boss or an armorial escutcheon. 
‘The windows, as before remarked, were chiefly lancet ; 
and in the upper stories, where they were less exposed 
to attack, they were more or less ornamented. The 
donjon of the Chateau d’Issoudon (called the White 
Tower), Lillebonne, Villeneuve le Roy, and others, 
afford examples of the style. 

The description of the latter shews that the design 
was, in almost every respect, similar to that of Bronllys. 
It consisted of four stages,—the ground floor being 
approachable only by means of a trap-door in the middle 
of the floor of the first stage. The approaches to the 
other three floors were by means of stairs constructed 
in the thickness of the walls. The capitals of the 
columns which supported the mantelpiece of the chimney 
were wellcarved. ‘I'he tower of Bronllys is in like manner 
composed of four stages, the form and nature of which 
will be better comprehended by the diagrams. One illus- 
tration represents the basement floor,which could only be 
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approached by means of a trap from the first floor, which 
opens on steps extending about half way down to the 
basement floor, the descent of the remaining distance 
being accomplished by a portable ladder. This, the 
basement stage, was ventilated by one small loop. Two 
forced entrances have been made, which have disclosed 
cavities in the walls which run horizontally round the 
building, near its base. These cavities have given rise 
to many conjectures as to their probable utility. Cau- 
mont writes: “The walls are pierced with horizontal 
conduits, which evidently result from the decay of beams 
or pieces of wood, which, as at Gisors and other places, 
were encrusted in the masonry to strengthen it, and 
prevent displacement. From the form of these conduits, 
the pieces of wood employed were sometimes round, and 
at other times square.” And in a note upon this head: 
“Many who have not observed facts of the same class, 
have fancied they saw in these cavities acoustic conduits 
designed to communicate orders ; but this opinion falls 
of itself.” 

In the instance now in review, the cavity is nearly 
square, being about one foot eight inches by one foot 
five inches. King, in his Monum, Antiq., says: “ It might 
very likely have served for the concealment of the most 
valuable part of the stores or treasure in the innermost 
parts of it, and also for the depositing of arrows and 
such like weapons, to be ready near the loops in its 
outermost parts.” This and the other theories before 
alluded to, would, on inspection, appear to be incorrect. 
Another theory is, that it was so constructed with a view 
to strengthen and prevent oscillation of the superstruc- 
ture. What may have been its true use is difficult to 
decide ; and this question, which has puzzled so many 
antiquarians, is still without a correct solution. 

The walls are, at the base, ten feet; but gradually 
decrease until the string-course, which corresponds with 
the level of the first floor, is reached, where they are 
reduced to eight feet. This string-course is about thir- 
teen feet from the ground. The diameter of the inte- 
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rior is eighteen feet. The first floor, as shown in the 
diagram, has two windows only, of a simple form, the 
outlines of which are also indicated. These and the 
entrance.doorway vary most materially from the draw- 
ings and descriptions given by King, who seems to have 
gone out of the way in order that he might give the 
semblance of far greater antiquity to this building than 
the:details, if correctly delineated, would justify. 

Doubtless also, to suit this view, he states that “ it 
seems to correspond with Chardin’s account of the sub- 
ordinate kind of Median or Mingrelian ancient eastern 
castles.“°The particular construction of the door of 
entrance, on the first floor, is most remarkable, and de- 
serving of close attention ; for although it appears at 
first sight:as if it were an arch, yet in reality it is no 
arch at all, being merely composed (as it is very narrow) 
of two: pieces of stone bending and placed inclined in 
such a manner as to meet at top, and to support each 
other, in the:form of an arch; and that only such an 
imperfect idea existed in the minds of the architects, 
appears still more manifest, because in what may be 
called the state apartments for: residence, where there 
are great’ open windows, they are constructed in the 
same kindof manner, being, if possible, even still more 
oddly formed of two inclined stones. All these circum- 
stances surely may lead one to believe that the structure 
was raised originally on the Syrian or Pheenician plan, 
but yet so late as at a time when even the arch had 
actually been invented, and slightly seen, but when its 
true’ use’ was not yet understood ; that is, as seems pro- 
bable; froma variety of circumstances, in the interval 
between the. first invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar, 
and the subsequent one by Claudius.” 

In one‘of. the recesses of the approaches to the win- 
“dows “is a doorway, which leads by a staircase, lighted 
by loops, constructed in the wall, to the second floor. 
This doorway is six feet by two feet six inches, the 
doorway leading into the second floor from the staircase 


? King’s Monum. Antiq., vol. iii, pp. 31, 32. 
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being six feet three inches by two feet four inches, the 
height of the first and second stories being fifteen feet 
six inches each. The actual aperture of the windows 
is in width one foot eleven inches, by five feet two inches 
in height. The approaches are ten feet in height in the 
centre, and from six feet nine inches to seven feet in 
width; and the thickness of the walls makes them 
eight feet in depth. On each floor there are stone seats 
built along the depth of the recess. In the second 
floor, or principal apartment, the windows are of a much 
more ornamental form. These have been supposed 
by some to be of a later date than the others, and to be 
insertions: a close inspection, however, will at once 
negative this supposition. In this compartment also are 
the remains of a fireplace five feet six inches by four 
feet. The capitals which supported the mantelpiece, 
at two feet nine inches above the aperture of the fire- 
place, are still perfect. The third floor was acces- 
sible by a staircase similar to that previously men- 
tioned. ‘The details of this floor, owing to its dilapi- 
dated condition, are not easily traceable ; but a doorway 
leading into a closet reveals the conduit (‘“fosse d’ai- 
sance”), which, from a forced entrance at the back of 
the fireplace on the second floor, is shewn to have 
extended from the summit to the back of the fireplace, 
and communicated thence by an aperture with the outer 
wall of the tower. The windows can be slightly traced, 
shewing that they were almost similar to those on the 
floor below. The object of a recess on this floor is un- 
certain. This recess has an ornamental moulding, and 
appears to have had a vaulted or groined roof. 

The total height of the tower must originally have 
been some sixty or seventy feet, supposing the building 
to have finished with the third floor. It is, however, 
more than probable, from the researches made by Viol- 
let le Duc on this point, that it was raised considerably 
higher by a parapet pierced with embrasures and sur- 
mounted by a wooden hoarding, full descriptions and 
details of which are given in his clever work on the 
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military architecture of the middle ages. In which also 
will be found an interesting account of the attack by 
Bertrand de Guesclin, and subsequent destruction of 
the donjon tower of Meulan, which had hitherto been 
deemed impregnable. 

The forms of the windows and door at Bronllys are so 
entirely at variance with the drawings and description 
given by King, as to lead to the supposition that he 
must have compiled his account from the reports of 
others, who practised upon his credulity. The photo- 
graphic view now engraved herewith, very distinctly 
shews this doorway and one of the upper or second 
floor windows. ‘The sketches give a more enlarged 
view of the doorway and one of the first floor win- 
dows, as seen from the interior. The photograph can- 
not err; and a comparison with the window in it on 
the second floor, and that engraved by King, will at 
once prove the correctness of the foregoing assertion. 
In no single instance are the windows or doors formed 
or framed as described by him; and a moment’s glance 
at the photograph or sketches must at once so far satisfy 
anyone acquainted with architectural details as to enable 
him to pronounce the date of the erection of this castle. 

As before stated, few architectural features can be 
traced in the other portion of this castle. The spring 
of the arch in some of the windows now walled up, and 
the upper part of an entrance doorway, shew that it was 
of the same date, and disclose the same features of archi- 
tectural detail, as the tower or keep which has been 
described. In Turner and Parker’s Domestic Architecture 
of the Middle Ages an illustration is given of a window 
at Stokesay Castle, near Ludlow, of very similar details 
to those on the first floor at Bronllys, the only difference 
being that the head of the window at Bronllys is rather 
more rounded in form. 

In the present instance, as in the case of almost all 
towers or keeps of a similar character, it will be found 
on a careful examination of the site, that every advan- 
tage has been taken of the natural configuration of the 
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ground to place it in such a position as to render it 
almost unapproachable by the ordinary engines of war 
in use at the time of its erection.’ “As an attack was 
never made, except close to the walls, and as the cata- 
pults and other projectiles of that nature could not hurl 
these projectiles to a very great height, there was a great 
advantage in commanding the assailants either by a 
natural escarpment of crag, or by structures of a great 
elevation; whilst the means for resisting the external 
enemy on the level of the plane of attack, were prepared 
in the lower portions of the Towers and curtain wall.” 
So we find that this donjon, or round tower, was placed 
on that portion of the ground where the greatest accli- 
vity existed. This was further strengthened by a ter- 
race of earthwork supported by a curtain wall. This is 
shewn on the ground plan. ‘The main building stood 
in an enclosure about a hundred and ten yards in length 
and eighty in width. This, on the weakest side of 
approach, was further protected by an outer enclosure, 
also shewn on the plan. ‘These enclosures were further 
protected by curtain walls and bastions, the sites of 
which can be distinctly traced; a deep fosse, or dry 
moat, on the north-west and south-west sides rendering 
it still more inaccessible. ‘These bastions flanked the 
curtain walls, and enabled the besieged to discharge 
their missiles with great effect from the loops con- 
structed in the different stages. It is difficult to imagine 
that water was anywhere procurable to fill the moat; 
and the nature and fall of the ground support the theory 
that it was adry one. At first it would appear strange 
that a castle so well defended in other respects should 
be so unprotected on the east side. Here again careful 
observation is necessary, when it wili easily be seen that 
the river formerly ran in a different channel, and flowed 
as shewn on the plan, forming a sufficient protection on 
that side. This view is supported by the fact of pools 
of water being found along the course indicated, and 
the formation of the ground, coupled with old traditions 


on the subject. 
 Viollet le Duc. 
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The tracing out the details of this castle has been a 
pleasurable task. Its history, its architecture, and the 
foregoing extracts from other writers, confirm the con- 
clusion that it was built during the latter part of the 
twelfth, or in the early part of the thirteenth century, 
and that it is not of the great antiquity assigned to it 
by King and others. 





SOME 


ACCOUNT OF THE PARISHES OF Sr. NICHOLAS 
AND Sr. LYTHAN, Co. GLAMORGAN, 


St. NicHoxas, anciently called Llanelnydd, is a parish 
in the Hundred of Dinas Powis, upon its western border. 
Its northern limit, towards Peterston, is the river Ely. 
On the east a small brook divides it from St. George’s ; 
and it abuts upon Wenvoe and St. Lythan, which ex- 
tends round its southern end. On the west it joins 
Llancarvan, Bonvileston, and, in Cowbridge Hundred, 
Pendoylon. The extreme length of St. Nicholas, north 
and south, is three miles; its breadth, one and three- 
quarters. It contains 2,104: 3: 30 statute acres; of 
which 19: 2:0 are roads, and a small part woodland. 
It is divided nearly equally by the old Portway, now 
the turnpike road between Cardiff and Cowbridge. It 
contains the small reputed hamlet of Trehill, the farm- 
house bearing the name of which stands opposite Cot- 
trell, south of the road. It has but one regular village, 
St. Nicholas, built about the high road, with the church 
and school upon its north side; and there is a small 
but old group of houses at the south-east corner of the 
parish, which it shares with St. Lythan, and the name 
of which, Dyffryn or Tref Golych, is of high antiquity. 
The population is not absolutely stationary. It was, in 
1801, 319; 1811, 320; 1821, 3829; 1831, 351; 1841, 
425; 1851, 414; 1861, 351. The last census shews 
one hundred and seventy-one males and one hundred 
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and eighty-three females. The apparent falling off seems 
to be due to the hybernation of the chief families in 
Bath. The inhabited houses were sixty-six in 1831, 
and sixty-eight and seventy-four at the two following 
periods. The most recent evidence of the social pro- 
gress of the parish is a large police station. 

The general surface is exceedingly broken. The 
ground ascends from the Ely,at first gradually afterwards 
steeply, to a height of about four hundred feet, where 
it forms a part of the regular escarpment of the southern 
limit of the Vale of Ely, and is crowned by the house 
and woods of Cottrell. The slope from thence south- 
wards is again gradual, and the ground gathers into a 
valley of considerable rural beauty, within which rises 
a small brook (called by some authorities the Bran), 
which flows through the Dyffryn demesne to swell the 
Keuson in its way towards Aberthaw. 

The soil near the Ely is the red marl common 
in that valley, and which, along the skirts of the high 
ground, is replaced by the magnesian conglomerate. 
The escarpment itself is formed by the great up-burst 
of mountain limestone, which, dipping south, extends 
across the turnpike road, when it is again covered up 
by the conglomerate ; and this, at one or two points, 
by the red marl. The southern part of the parish is 
composed of the lower lias, which extends beyond it to 
the sea, about three miles distant. On either side of the 
turnpike road is a considerable bed of gravel, which, 
towards Cottrell, passes into a light, fertile loam. The 
agricultural result of this variety is good. The mountain 
limestone yields a short but remarkably sweet grass; 
the marl and conglomerate are fair pasture land; and 
the clay of the lias, when duly drained and manured, 
yields good crops of corn and turnips. 

The whole of the parish is enclosed, and there is no 
record of its ever having been open, unless the bur- 
gesses’ land lying in or about St. Nicholas Moor, and a 
part of which is mentioned as disposed of in 1591, be so 
regarded. It contains excellent oak andelm. At Cot- 
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trell are some fine beeches; and by the lodge stands 

what was, until its recent dismemberment, the largest 

wych elm, if not the largest tree, in the county. 
Rates.—St. Nicholas was rated for county purposes, 

in 1826,at £1,854 annual rental ; and in 1855 at £2,034. 

In 1860 it paid— 

Poor rate, at 8s. in the £.,on £1,843:3:3,rated ££ 8% 4. 

value. : . 276 9 9 


Highway rate at 6d . . 46 0 83 
Church rate at 13d. in the Ry on £1 619: 14:8 10 2 5 


£332 12 103 





Land tax, £14: 6: 63. 


The parish sends one guardian to the Poor Law Union 
of Cardiff. 

Annual and very ancient fairs are held on the 19th 
May, 21st August, and 17th (St. Nicholas’ day) of De- 
cember. <A fair was formerly held for Worlton, on 
St. Lawrence’s day (10th August), in the paddock south 
of Dyffryn House; and this, though discontinued for 
near a century, is still remembered as “ Dyffryn Golych 
fair.” It was let, in 1714, for £3 per ann. 

The benefice is a discharged rectory, standing in the 
king’s books at £11: 10 per ann. ; which, under a com- 
muted rent-charge, is now £220. There is a rectory 
house with 61: 12: 33 acres of glebe. Before the com- 
mutation there was a modus of 14d. per acre on all hay- 
land north of the turnpike road; and £3: 8 per ann. 
were paid for the demesne lands of Dyffryn, and £1 for 
Cottrell, in place of tithes. 

In Pope Nicholas’s taxation, 1288-91, the church of 
St. Nicholas is valued at £13:6:8; and in the Valor 
of Henry VIII its emoluments are thus stated: 


“Eccies1a Sti. Nicnoxtas. Recror: 


‘In primis pro garbis__.. , £5 6 8 
Terra dominicalis . : : 3 0 @ 
Case . : ’ , . —_— 2 
Fenum / . , - 010 O 
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Tres oblationes . ; P a 1 
In molendin P ‘ ‘ 
Vitul . , } ; : ‘ 1 
In decimis minutis 


"atin $Y MB 4 
Deductiones episcopo et archidiacono ‘ ee 


ft remanet clare. ‘ £11 9 11 
*‘Decima inde, £1: 3:11 ob’ q’.” 


Incumbents and patrons.—These lists are imperfect. 
The following names are all that have been recovered : 

Hugh Lloyd, D.D., Rector of St. Andrews and St. 
Nicholas. Ejected before 1649 (Walker, Suf. of Clergy), 
and seems to have been replaced at the Restoration 
(Palmer, Won. Con. Memor., iii, 503.) 

John Thomas. 

1719. Samuel Howel, on death of Thomas. Patron, 
Martin Button. 

Roger Williams,! whose daughter married Rev. 
William Bassett. 
Philip Hawkins. 

1744, Sept. 4. John Bassett,? on death of Hawkins. 
Patron, Truman Harford. 

1779, Feb. 12, Thos. Bruce of Dyffryn, on death of 
Bassett. Patron, Thomas Pryce. 

1790, Dec. 24. Francis Eldridge, M.A., on death of 
Bruce, who died 25 August, 1790. Patrons: Sir Her- 
bert Mackworth, Bart., and Wriothesly Digby, trustees. 

1824, May 4. Thos. Davies, junior, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxon. Died 11 July, 1832, et. fifty-one. 
Presented, on death of Eldridge, by Hon. W. B. Grey 
and Frances Ann his wife. 


1 There was a previous Roger Williams, Clerk, and probably incum- 
bent, who appears as a freeholder in the rental of 1591, and whose 
brother William, wife Eleanor, and daughter Mary, held copyholds in 
the manor. 

2 The Rev. John Bassett, Prebendary of Llandaff, and Rector of 
St. Nicholas, Bonvileston, and Peterston-super-Ely, died 31 January, 
1779, wt. sixty-three. He was great grandfather of the present owner 
of Bonvileston. His daughter Alice married Richard Jenkins of 
Heol-las, or Greenway. 
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1832. R. T. Tyler, M.A. Patron, J. B. Pryce. 

1839. J.C. Campbell (afterwards Bishop of Bangor) 
on resignation of Tyler, by J. B. Pryce. 

1840. Wm. Bruce, M.A.,on resignation of Campbell, 
by J. B. Pryce. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the patronage of the church 
was in the Earls of Pembroke, the Buttons, and the 
heirs of Meyrick. Button probably purchased the other 
shares, for his descendants were sole patrons, 

Registers.—The older books are lost. Those pre- 
served date, for baptisms and burials, from 1762; for 
marriages, from 1755. 

The church is dedicated to St. Nicholas, It has 
recently been restored in peculiarly good taste, and with 
great liberality, by the patron. It is composed of a tower, 
nave, south porch, chancel, vestry, and south chapel. 

The dower is plain, substantial, square, lofty, and well 
proportioned, with a parapet thrown slightly out upon 
corbels. The west door is modern, as is a perpendicular 
window above it, replacing an older one. ‘The other 
openings are small. There is a plinth surmounted by a 
string-course, chiefly of the white, durable, honeycombed 
limestone so common in the earlier buildings in this 
county. The walls are very thick, and a small door in 
the nave opens into a stair within the substance of the 
south wall. The opening into the nave is lofty, with a 
plain drop-arch. 

Nave.—The north side has two good perpendicular 
windows of three lights with transoms, old, but restored. 
Outside are two slender buttresses of late Decorated or 
early Perpendicular date. The rood-stair door now 
opens into the vestry, which has been rebuilt. The 
chancel arch matches with that from the tower. The 
south door is good plain Perpendicular with a four- 
centred arch. West of it is a good Perpendicular 
window, after the pattern, as far as could be ascertained, 
of an older one. The arch into the south chapel is rude 
acute, something between Early English and Decorated. 
The font is octagonal Perpendicular, modern, as are the 
pulpit and reading-desk, of carved teak. 
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The porch is old. The outer door has a good drop- 
arch, perhaps Decorated. Over the church door was a 
niche or shrine, now unfortunately plastered up. 

The chancel has a small north window of two lights ; 
once square-headed, now trefoiled. On the south side isa 
new drop-arch replacing a rude opening into the chapel. 
The east window, transition from Decorated into Per- 
pendicular, is modern, as are the two exterior buttresses. 
The barrel roof is restored, and raised so as to clear the 
window. On the south side, over the communion space, 
hangs an original “sanctus” bell in a wooden frame. 

The chapel may have been formerly attached to Cot- 
trell. It is on the south side, spacious, and extends 
from opposite the middle of the nave as far as the east 
end of the chancel. It has three new south windows, 
of which the central one replaces a small door. There 
is a good east window, also modern, and an old square- 
headed west window, high up. The roofs throughout 
are new, but in good open work. 

In the restorations of this church Mr. Prichard has 
regarded the prevailing style of the building as late 
Decorated passing into Perpendicular, and has judi- 
ciously worked in this style. 

In the church, besides other monuments the dates 
upon which are preserved in the annexed pedigrees, are 
two to Thomas Lewis, late of Carnlloyd, attorney-at-law, 
died 3rd June, 1742, aged sixty: and to the Rev. Thos. 
Williams, Rector of Michaelston-le-Pit, sixteen years 
chaplain at Cottrell; died 10th August, 1736. 

In the churchyard is the tomb of “ Sir Burges Camac, 
formerly of the Ist Life Guards. Died at Dyffryn, 
17 Nov., 1845, aged sixty-nine.” A well designed lych- 
gate has recently been placed at the south entrance of 
the churchyard ; and on the green outside are fragments 
of a stone cross. 

St. Nicholas contains two houses, Dyffryn and Cot- 
trell, which were for many centuries the seats of two 
county families now extinct. The houses are old, but 
have been so altered and cased as to present few of their 
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original features; and they retain nothing, even in an 
antiquarian point of view, worthy of description. The 
fish-ponds of Worlton, mentioned by Meyrick, are repre- 
sented by some mounds close south of Dyffryn House ; 
where also, within the last century, was a mill. In 
the house are pictures of George Lewis of Penmark 
Place, and his wife ;! and of a boy, a son of a Lewis of 
Llanishen, who was drowned in a pool on Cardiff Heath, 
and which came from Llanishen. There is also a small 
picture of Col. Owen of Orielton, brother to a former 
Mrs. Pryce. In the diningroom is a good picture, by 
Shee, of the Rev. Wm. Bruce Knight, Dean of Llan- 
daff, presented to him by his friends in the county. It 
has been engraved. ‘There is also a picture of his bro- 
ther, Mr. Bruce Pryce, by H. W. Phillips. 

Dyffryn is chiefly known to antiquaries for its three 
eromlechs, which are said to have gained for it the addi- 
tion of “Golych.” ‘ Dyffryn Golych” means “ the vale 
of worship.” The soundness of this etymology may, 
however, be doubted, since cromlechs are now known 
to have been sepulchral only; besides which, in the 
Llandaff Book, Golych is set down as the name of the 
stream. Of one of these cromlechs only a trace has 
remained for the last eighty years, in the shape of a large 
flat stone partially embedded edgewise in the turf. It 
stands by the side of a small pool south of the road, and 
opposite Cottrell Lodge, on the source of the northern 
head of the Dyffryn brook. The field is called “ The 
Stauntons.” 

Worlton cromlech is remarkably perfect. It stands 
about half a mile south-east of Dyffryn House, in St. 
Lythan’s parish, on the edge of Maes-y-velin, or the 
“mill-meadow.” It is composed of three uprights and 
one top stone, enclosing a chamber nine feet by six feet, 
in form rectangular, about six feet high, and open at 
the south-east end. The side stones measure about 
twelve feet long by six feet broad; and the end stone 
five feet by six feet. The top stone measures about 


1 These were removed from Penmark Place, and presented to Mr. 
Bruce Pryce by Col. Tynte. 
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fourteen feet by ten feet. All are about two feet thick. 
This cromlech stands on elevated ground, and on a sort 
of platform, evidently artificial, and apparently formed 
of earth and fragments of rock, which appear through 
the sward. North-west of the cromlech this platform 
projects as though there had been a second and smaller 
structure. The platform is not improbably the remains 
of the mound within which the cromlech may be pre- 
sumed to have been buried. The stones are of magne- 
sian limestone, here found 7m situ. 

Tinkins-Wood Farm cromlech, though less perfect, 
is a much larger structure than the last. It stands just 
within a modern plantation, and near the junction of 
several hedges, which much obscure the adjacent ground. 
This cromlech is half buried, and is surrounded for 
some yards by a quantity of earth and masses of rock, 
evidently the remains of a large mound, and possibly of 
other cromlechs. The chamber is an irregular trape- 
zoid. There have been at least seven uprights, of which 
four remain; those on the south, a long side, being 
absent. The figure was, no doubt, governed by the 
roof-stone, which, though now cracked and chipped, has 
been in one piece, measuring twenty-two feet by fifteen 
feet, and about two feet six inches thick. The chamber 
(the floor of which is below the surrounding surface) 
measures eighteen feet by fifteen feet, greatest dimen- 
sions; and is at present about five feet six inches high. 
A human skull is said to have been recently found by 
the Rev. H. L. Jones under this cromlech. 

A few yards south, in an adjacent field, are the wrecks, 
probably of a smaller cromlech, and of what may have 
been a line of four or five upright stones. Near these 
again, in the next field, is the still more evident wreck 
of another cromlech, of which the large roof-stone 
remains poised on some fragments of rock from two to 
four feet above the ground; and near this is a sort of 
quarry of magnesian limestone slabs, whence, no doubt. 
the adjacent remains were taken, and the occurrence of 
which probably governed their position. 

72 
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These cromlechs were the subject of a formidable 
controversy between Dr. Todd and the late Archdeacon 
Williams, and led to a series of essays by the latter dis- 
putant,which are supposed to have materially influenced 
the circulation of the very respectable newspaper in 
which they appeared. Models of the monuments were 
made for Sir R.C. Hoare, and may be seen in the British 
Museum. The monuments themselves are the property of 
Mr. Bruce Pryce, who has guarded them with great care. 

In the Cottrell grounds, south-east of and near the 
house, is a large tumulus, apparently sepulchral, the top 
of which has been levelled and planted. This is omitted 
in the Ordnance Map. 

East of Cottrell is a remarkable earthwork known as 
the Gaer. This occupies the summit of a ridge, where 
advantage has been taken of the ground to defend an 
oblong rectangular space of about three acres by a steep 
scarp surmounted by a vallum, of which traces remain. 
The entrance seems to have been on the eastern side, 
one of the longer and the least perfect. At the northern 
end of this enclosure is an oval space surrounded by a 
ditch, and within this a vallum. The included platform 
is level, and about seventy yards east and west, by fifty 
yards north and south. The whole appears to be a tole- 
rably complete example of a Roman camp formed about 
an earthwork of a different date. It is placed about 
three furlongs north of the Portway. 

Among the local names in this parish may be men- 
tioned Breach, Castell-isa-and ucha, Caeau, Caegoots, 
Cae-pwll-dwr, Cae-varrion, Croes-parc, Durllwydd, Deux 
Mills, Ginshill, Gwynydd-fach, Gwreiddyn, Homri, 
Halva, Kinston, Kingswood, Pant-mawr, Pwll-lymin, 
Rhydlan, Skrinkill-Drinog, Tickins or Tinkins Wood, 
Tutting Hill, Vianshill, Willmorton, and Whitton-mawr. 
This last is an excellent pasture field, of sixty-five acres, 
at the extreme south-west end of the parish. Upon it 
one of the later Buttons trained “Cartouche,” a horse 
not unknown in the racing world, and sire of a respect- 
able progeny. Here also, about 1850, some men em- 
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ployed in draining came upon a square patch of black 
soil, in strong contrast to the natural yellow earth which 
covers the lias. It contained a large number of skulls 
and other human bones belonging to men in the prime 
of life; and their presence there was explained by the 
late eminent antiquary, the Rev. J. M. Traherne, who 
ascertained that after the battle of St. Fagans, in May 
1648, the remnant of the routed royalists made for Fon- 
mon Castle ; but on the way thither were overtaken on 
the north side of Llancarvan, where a second combat 
took place, no doubt a bloody one, of which this black 
soil and the bones are the remains. ‘The field touches 
on Llancarvan parish, and is in the direct line of route. 
The skulls, after being examined, were replaced with 
due respect in the soil. 

The Crown Inn, a fair messuage with an acre of cur- 
tilage, standing on the south side of St. Nicholas street, 
is mentioned in 1591; and in the same survey it is 
stated that on a fine of £100, a copyhold of forty-two 
acres was granted on three lives at 20s. per ann. Peter- 
ston Grist Mill, also a copyhold, paid £6 rental. 

But little is known of the history of St. Nicholas. 
The parish is probably of Welsh origin; but the saint 
is one whose protection was not usually sought by the 
Welsh, and the Normans in this district certainly had a 
good claim to be regarded as clerks of St. Nicholas. 
The parish, or perhaps only the north-east part of it, 
fell, with Wenvoe, St. George’s, and other lands, at the 
Conquest, to the share of Sir John Fleming, who resided 
at St. George’s Castle.1_ The village is mentioned in the 
Annals of Margam as having been burned by the Welsh, 
with Newcastle and Laleston, in 1226. ‘“Combusserunt 
Wallenses has villas de Glamorgan, villam scilicet de 
Sancto Nicolao,” etc. This discipline was repeated upon 
St. Nicholas and St. Hilary, in 1229, by Howell ap 
Meredith : 


‘The fiend receive his soul therefore : 
They had not been burned a year or more.” 


7 “Capella de S® Nicolao cum pertinenciis,” is mentioned among 
the gifts to the monastery of Tewkesbury, in a charter of confirmation 
by Nicholas, Bishop of Llandaff. (Monasticon, ii, 67.) 
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How St. Nicholas passed from the Flemings is not 
known ; and the evidence extant concerning its descent 
appears contradictory, for though much if not all the 
parish was in the Corbets and the De Clares and De- 
spencers, it appears also that part of it descended to the 
Malefaunts, who were the heirs of Fleming. 

‘Two manors enter into the parish, St. Nicholas pro- 
per, which includes the south and east, or larger part ; 
and Trehill. The manor house of St. Nicholas is said 
to have been a tenement, still so called, standing at the 
west angle of the junction of Dyffryn Lane with the 
high road. Dyffryn House has, however, long super- 
seded these claims, if, indeed, they ever existed. Of 
Trehill, which includes the remainder of St. Nicholas 
and part of Bonvileston, Cottrell is the manor house. 

At the Despenser Survey of 1320, St. Nicholas lord- 
ship, containing three knights’ fees, was in William 
Corbett. The place does not occur in the supplementary 
list of lands paying “ mizes” rate; but Roger Cottrell 
is entered at four ploughlands, probably for ‘Trehill. 

“Corbett,” says Meyrick, “ was lord of St. Nicholas, 
St. George’s, and Cadoxton; whose territories enjoyed 
some liberty more than the rest, and, among others, 
whose every hearth towards the was charged with 
two pence, yet his land, being called Corbet’s Fee, was 
charged but with the moiety. It remained in his heir 
male, named William Corbet, at the time of the Lord 
Spencer’s survey.” A Sir Robert Corbet, of Pontsbury, 
appears early in the Stradling pedigree; but the name, 
though found in Gloucestershire, does not occur else- 
where as connected with this county, nor are the Corbets 
ever regarded as representing the Flemings. 

The inquisitions shew that the lords of Glamorgan 
held lands in St. Nicholas. Joan, wife of Gilbert Earl 
of Gloucester and Hertford, held, with her husband 
(35 Edward I),one messuage and four carucates ; which, 
in the earl’s inquisition (8 Edw. II) appear as three fees, 
which must have covered the whole lordship if therein 
contained. 23 Edw. III,Hugh and Elizabeth Despenser 
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held lands here, as, 9 Edw. III, did Sir Edward and 
Elizabeth. 4 Henry V, Constance, widow of Thomas 
Lord Despenser, held divers fees; and these, in the 
inquisition of Isabel Countess of Warwick (18 Hen. VI) 
are stated at three. So that an area in St. Nicholas 
parish, equal to that of St. Nicholas lordship, was in the 
lords of Glamorgan from at least the*35th Edw. I down 
to the 18th Hen, V, and perhaps later. Possibly part 
of these three fees was comprised in the manor of Tre- 
hill. (Ing. p. M., i, 265; ii, 160, 349; iv, 195.) 

In the reign of Elizabeth, when the Herberts stood 
in the lands of the old lords of Glamorgan, it is stated 
that the lords of St. Nicholas were, Henry Earl of Pem- 
broke, Miles Button, and Rees Meyrick of Cottrell. 
This, no doubt, means the parish; and Meyrick’s share 
must have been in Trehill, which seems always to have 
gone with Cottrell. Later documents make it almost 
certain that Pembroke’s share was one-third of St. Nicho- 
las manor; and it is remarkable that his third is called 
“the Malefaunts lands”; shewing that this part, at least, 
of the Fleming estate passed to, and was for a time held 
by, the Flemings’ heirs. 

A presentment of St. Nicholas, in 1650, describes 
Philip Earl of Pembroke as sole lord; but this must 
be a mistake, as the Buttons certainly were joint lords 
in the preceding century,and no doubt very much earlier. 

11th May,1668,the Buttons bought out the Herberts, 
and thus became sole 'ords; and in the Button rental 
the portion thus acquired, with a further addition made 
10th March, 1680, is always designated as “the pur- 
chased estate.” 

The annual value of the lands held by the three 
families, temp. Elizabeth, was £30. In 1650 the Her- 
bert third contained free tenants, tenants by copy of 
court roll, and tenants by indenture. ‘The annual pay- 
ments to Robert Williams, gent., the steward, were— 


Free tenants (in 1591, £4 6s. S44-) .£4 7 8 
Copy and lease rent ‘ . .-20 9 1 
Capons and hens, value . ‘ . a ee oe 


Five wethers, value ‘ P ’ ~ = es 
——_—— 28 3 9 
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And among the free tenants appears the Earl of Boling- 
broke. 

St. Nicholas manor has also some outlying append- 
ages paying to it chief rents. These, in 1714, were— 


Llancadle manor! , ’ . : . £0 10 
Carnllwyd manor. ‘ : ‘ 
Wenvoe, the tenant late ‘of : 
St. Nicholas, lands in, Thos. Button, Esc ‘ 
Llancarvan, lands in, Richard Jenkins, : 
Ditto, ditto, Tyrrell Eyres, Esq. . 

Pwlymin, lands in, Mrs. Morgan and Mr. Jones 
Llanlay in St. Nicholas, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Whitton Mawr, Jesus College, Oxon 
Llancarvan, Wm. Lewis, cutter : 
St. Nicholas, two acres in, Love of Colcoed ‘ 
Wn. Richards, Mr. Williams, of Cardiff 
Miles, Mr. Morgan, of St. Nicholas 

Rosser, Richard 


coocoooqoooorcoorsd 
— — 
COM Owe WOW OOH HK oO 


£5 0 6} 

In 1591, Llancadle and Carnllwyd manors, both in 
St. Nicholas, were said to be held in socage of the Earl 
of Pembroke, as of his manor of St. Nicholas; and 
Peterston-super-Ely grist mill, and lands in Worlton, 
appear as charged with chief rents. Wenvoe, it may be 
remarked, was a Fleming, and afterwards Malefaunt 
manor, which may account for its financial connexion 
with St. Nicholas. 

Referring to the Button distinction, their rental of 
1714 gives the inherited estate at £503 : 4: 14 per ann., 
including a small property at Cowbridge; and a note by 
the steward adds, “which my mistress is to have her 
thirds out of it, and Mr. Martin (Button) the rest.” 
The rental of the purchased estate is £44: 14:8; but 
“the dropping in of some lives” will increase it by £50 
perann. ‘The Monmouthshire property was near Marsh- 
field, and was small. The whole estate of Button of 
Dyffryn was at that time worth £702: 11:7 per ann. 

1 In 1591 Llancadle only paid 5s. to the Herberts. Does the 10s. 6d. 


now paid imply that the Buttons had a part of this sub-manor at that 
time! 
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St. Nicholas has contributed two families to the roll 
of county gentlemen, each of which has achieved dis- 
tinction,—the one in the person of Sir Thomas Button, 
a sailor and arctic discoverer; and the other in that 
of Rees Meyrick, an eminent local antiquary. 





PEDIGREE OF BUTTON OF WORLTON. 


A county tradition, embodied in various floating pedigrees, 
derives this family, under the name of Graunt, from a Duke of 
Seville, and ascribes their less euphonious appellation to their 
representative having, at Poictiers, captured the banner of the 
Brewers’ Guild of Ghent, emblazoned with three butts or tons. 
Other genealogists have derived the race from the Buttons, or 
Bittons, of Bitton by Bath ; of whom William Bitton, or Button, 
was Bishop of Wells in the thirteenth century. The following 
pedigree, taken from the Visitation of Hants, and not inconsis- 
tent with the latter, seems, however, the most probable one. 

1. Sir WatreR de Button, died 12 Henry III; by Matilda 
he had 

11. Sir Apam, living 29 Henry III; who by Eleanor had 

111. Sir Jonn de Button, who married Avice daughter and 
heir of Burnell, and had 

1v. MatrHEew Button, who married Isabel daughter of Sir 
John de la Bere, a knight of Gloucestershire connected with 
Glamorgan, living 39 Edward III, and who married Agnes 
daughter of Sir Payn, and granddaughter and coheir of Gilbert 
Turberville of Coyty (Rudder’s Glost., 370). Their son, 

v. Sir Joun Button, living 4 Richard II, married Joan Gren- 
ville, and left: 1, Sir Joun de Button of co. Dorset, who mar- 
ried Avice daughter (and coheir) of Sir Matthew (Henry) de 
Furneaux of Devon and Somerset, and connected with Glamor- 
gan, and left issue. 2, Thomas. 3, Sir George. 

v1 2. Tuomas Graunt, otherwise Button, married, by some 
accounts, Cecil daughter and heir of Sir Guy de Bryan; but 
more probably Crisly, or Grisell, the heiress of Worlton. ‘Their 
son,! 

vit. Howe .t Button of Worlton, married Gwenllian daughter 
of Tompkin Turbervile of Tythegston, and had 

vii. THomas Button married Gwenllian daughter of Sir 


1 Joan, daughter of Thomas Button, Esq., married Morgan ap 
Howel, from which match was reputed to descend Oliver Cromwell. 
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Howell Gam of Penrhos, or, by other accounts, Joan verch 
Howell ap Evan ap Howel, and left 

1x. Howe.t ap Thomas Button: married Eleanor daughter 
of Evan ap Griffith ap Madoc of Llandaff, called also Griffith 
Gethyn. They had: 1, Nicholas. 2, Thomas. 3, John But- 
ton otherwise Graunt, of Alton, Wilts, ancestor of the Buttons 
of Buckland, and of Sir William Button, Bart., of Alton, 
Attorney for the county and hundred courts of Glamorgan in 
1621. 4, A daughter married Llewelyn ap Ievan, from whom 
descends Llewelyn of Caerwigga. 5, Ann married Morgan 
Gamage, natural son of John Gamage of Coyty. She was a 
daughter of a Thomas Button, but of which Thomas is not quite 
certain. 

x. Nicuoxas Button of Worlton, married Margaret daughter 
of Thomas Andrews of Cadoxton, and had 

x1. THomas Button of Worlton, married Joan daughter of 
John ap Evan Thomas of Llanvihangel, ap Jenkin Herbert of 
Gwernddu, by Eleanor, Lady of the Ring, daughter of Thomas 
Dee alias Lyson, ap Goronwy, by Agnes eldest daughter of 
John second son of William Chichele. They had: 1, Roger. 
2, Ann, married Thomas Gibbon of Cardiff, and had issue. 

x11. Rocer Button of Worlton, founder’s kin at New Col- 
lege ; married Maud daughter of William Kemeys of Newport, 
and had: 1, James. 2, Ann, married Thomas Lewis of Bag- 
lan, his first wife, and had issue male. (Harl. MS.6831,f. 62d.) 

x1u1. JaMEs Button of Worlton, sheriff 1556, married Jane 
daughter of Robert Prichard of Wallas, descended from Iestin 
ap Gwrgan. They had: 1, Miles. 2, Thomas, married Eliza- 
beth daughter of James Andrews. 3, Robert, married, first, 
Cecil daughter of William Glover, s. y.; and secondly, Wenllian 
daughter of William Mathew, by whom he had Roger and 
Robert Button. 4, Ann, married Francis Pranch. 5, Marga- 
ret, married, first, William Gitto of Pendoylon; and secondly, 
Morgan ap Nicholas Vaughan, A.M., Archdeacon of Llandaff, 
and had issue. 6, Jane, married Nicholas Andrews. 7, Amy, 
married ‘Thomas Gibbon of St. Fagan’s; probably the same 
mentioned in 1591 as having held nine acres in St. Nicholas, 
in which he was followed by Annys ‘Thomas, and she by John 
Bawdripp: they had issue. 8, Janet, married William Bawd- 
ripp of Splot. 9, a daughter, married John Smith of St. 
Andrews. 

xiv. Mites Button of Worlton, sheriff 1564 and 1570. In 
the Herbert rental (1591) he and his wife held by socage, and 
their sons Edward and William by copy. Also these two and 
their brother James held Peterston Mill, etc., by indenture. 
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(Dyffryn MSS.) He married Margaret daughter of Edward 
Lewis of Van, and had: 1, Edward. 2, Sir William, whose 
daughter Frances seems to have married Edward Evans of 
Neath. 3, James, who married, and left Ann and James But- 
ton. 4, Admiral Sir Thomas, of whom under Cottrell. 5, Ann, 
married, first, Morgan Meyric of Cottrell; and secondly, David 
Evans of Neath. 6, Mary, married William Thomas of Moul- 
ton, gent., and was mother of Capt. Thomas, who commanded 
a ship under his uncle. William Thomas had three tenements 
and thirty-five acres and a half in St. Nicholas manor, as a free 
tenant, paying 8s. 2d. per ann.: he appears in 1591 as having 
purchased Tutting Hill and other lands in St. Nicholas from 
Miles Button. 7, Katherine, married William son of Christo- 
pher Roberts of St. Athan. 

xv. Epwarp Button of Worlton, married Jane daughter and 
coheir of Robert Huntley of Hadnock, and had: 1, Robert. 
2, Ann. ‘Lhere was a Capt. Edmund Button, who was either a 
son or nephew of Edward. He also had a ship under the admi- 
ral; but in 1630, 2nd March, seems to have commanded the 
Violet of Ipswich, no doubt a letter-of-marque. In 1642, 
Edmund Button, late Captain of the Sampson prize, was declared 
by the Commons to have deserved well of his country ; and in 
April 1653 his widow and four children had a donation of £400, 
payable out of the money for prize goods. (Commons Journals, 
vii, 279.) 

xvi. Rosert Button of Worlton, sheriff 1639; mentioned in 
Capt. Symonds’ Diary (1645) as having a rental of £450 per 
ann. His will is dated 2 Jan. 1661 ; and was proved at Llandaff, 
16 Dec. 1662. He mentions Cecil and Margaret, and his sister, 
Ann Button, leaving to the two former £500 each, and certain 
kine, bulls, working oxen, and sheep; and to the latter, sixteen 
oxen, or two hundred marks. He mentions his cousin, Herbert 
Evans of Neath. The original will, when proved, was returned 
to the widow, who gave a bond for its production if required. 
He married, at Llantrithyd, 6 May, 1613, Jane daughter of 
Sir Thomas Awbrey, Knight. She died 26 Nov. 1663. Her 
will is dated 18 Sept. They had issue: 1, Martin. 2,7homas, 
ob. s. p. 1659. 3, Miles. Will dated 1 Oct. 1693 ; proved at 
Llandaff, 5 Oct. 1703. He leaves his lands in Glamorgan to 
his friend Charles Jevans, who renounced ; and his own nephew, 
Charles Button, administered. In 1642 Capt. Miles Button 
was ordered by the Commons to be removed to, and guarded 
at, Ipswich. (C. J., vii, 279.) 4, Cisstl. 5, Margaret, married 
at Llantrithyd, 3 Feb. 1663, William Bassett of Miskin, Doctor 
of Laws, sheriff, 1652. 6, Mary, baptized, Llantrithyd, 13 July, 
1616 ; buried there, 17 May, 1617. 7, Syddd. 
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xvii. Martin Button of Worlton was a very flourishing per- 
sonage, and added considerably to the wealth and acreage of 
the family. 14 Jan. 1663 he settled his inherited estate, the 
trustees being Charles Van, Edward Herbert, and Edmund 
Perkins. He was sheriff 1666. In 1668, 11 May, he purchased 
the Herbert third of St. Nicholas manor. In 1679 he made a 
settlement on the marriage of his daughter Mary: trustees, 
John Awbrey, Nich. Kemeys, and Myles and Miles Button. 
10 May, 1680, he purchased a hundred and twenty acres in 
St. Nicholas from John Gwyn and others. July, 1690, he 
appears as contributing one horse to the forty-eight provided 
for the county militia. His will is dated 24 Oct. 1692; and 
proved at Llandaff, 16 Jan. 1692,0. S. He married Mary 
daughter of Lewis Van of Coldbro’ and Marcross. Her will, 
as Mary Button of Worlton, is dated 9 Sept., and proved 
6 Nov. 1695. She is to be buried near her husband, in the 
Button burying place. She mentions her cousins, Lydia Wil- 
liams alias Prichard, and Thomas and his brother Ebenezer 
Dunster. Among other bequests of money to buy plate, are 
two of £20 each to her grandsons Robert and Oliver Jones. 
She names her sons Martin and Charles, and her grandchildren 
Martin and Mary Button. The children were: 1, Martin. 
2, Charles. 3, Mary, married Oliver Jones of Fonmon, and 
had issue. 4, Jane, living 1653. 

xvit1. Martin Button, who probably held the estate but a 
short time. He died s. p. J., leaving to his natural daughter a 
legacy dependent on the entailed estate. 

xviir 2. Cuarzs Button of Columbar, which is the present 
Dyffryn, of which, as a residence, we now read for the first time. 
Was this the same house previously known as Worlton? His 
will, dated 8 Feb. 1713, and proved at Llandaff, 26 Oct. 1715, is 
a document remarkable for its clear good sense, full confidence in 
his wife, and thoroughly Christian spirit. He directs his grave 
to be with his father and brother; his funeral to be private, and 
at night, and with the short prayers of the Established Church. 
Provision is made, when his own children’s fortunes are raised, 
to pay the legacy to his brother’s daughter. To his daughters 
he leaves £1,500 each ; and to Charles £1,300, and lands in 
St. Mellon’s. His wife was probably an heiress. Part of her 
Monmouthshire lands were sold; but he had purchased lands 
in St. Nicholas, St. George’s, Ystradyvodwg, and elsewhere in 
Glamorgan; and in St. Nicholas he mentions “ Dogge Hill, 
Caia bach, Great House or Castle Farm, Cae Hill, and the 
king’s lands, alias Kingston,” on which the younger children’s 
fortunes are secured. The overseers of his will are his loving 
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friends and relations,—Sir John Awbrey, Bart.; Robt. Jones 
of Fonmon, Thos. Lewis of St. Pierre, Charles Van of Llan- 
wern, and Roger Jones of Buckland. He names his aunt Lewis 
of Cottrell, and his cousins, Damaris and Blanche Van, Eliza- 
beth Oates, and Rachel Jones. He mentions his “ gold medal 

iven at the revolution,” and his books at Columbar and Ifton 
Hill. He wishes his son Martin to go as a commoner to the 
University ; but to a college “‘ where few or more of his native 
country are admitted,” and he advises the law. To Charles 
he recommends the church. He commends the poor of St. 
Nicholas and St. Lythan to his widow during the minority, and 
to his son afterwards. He married Mary Van, probably of 
Llanwern. She was a widow in 1750, when her annuity of 
£220 was still charged on the estate. They had: 1, Martin. 
2, Charles, living 3 March, 1748. 3, Mary. 4, Jane. 

x1x. Martin Button of Worlton, sheriff 1727; died child- 
less, 1767, leaving as his heir-at-law Robert Jones of Fonmon, 
whose great-grandson, R. O. Jones, is now the representative 
of the Buttons of Worlton. 

The Buttons ended, financially, as became so ancient a family, 
by reason of a mortgage ; with which “‘ Cartouche” and the like 
had probably something to do. Martin Button borrowed 
money, and pledged his estate, 20 Aug. 1735, to Truman Har- 
ford, a Bristol merchant, who foreclosed in 1747, held a court- 
baron of Worlton manor in 1749, and took a conveyance of the 
fee, which he sold, with the concurrence of Martin and the 
trustees, 2 June, 1750, and subject to a charge of £220 per ann. 
on the life of Mary Button, for £13,758: 2:03. The purchase 
included the manors of St. Nicholas and Worlton, the messuage 
called Columbar, or Dyffryn, and, with other lands, the Dyff- 
ryn demesne of four hundred and fifteen acres. The purchaser 
was Thomas Pryce of Court Carnau, who resided, and was 
sheriff in 1759. 

Heralds differ as to the coat of arms used by the Buttons. 
It is said that the Three Tuns publichouse at St. Nicholas was 
used for magistrates’ meetings in the reign of Elizabeth; and 
in the Fonmon pedigree of 1684, by David Edwards, the arms 
are blazoned as “azure, 3 tons or”; besides which the legend 
about the origin of the name would have been very incomplete 
had it left the arms unaccounted for. Against this is to be set 
Harl. MS. 1975, fo. 58, which gives for Button of Glamorgan, 
“quarterly, 1 and 4 ermine a fess gules, 2 and 3 or a lion ramp- 
ant sable, armed gules”; no doubt for Button and Burnell; 
the seals to the wills at Llandaff, and the admiral’s seal, still 
seen affixed to his letters, all which bear “ermine a fess’; 
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which, or at least the fess, is the coat upon a very early Bitton 
tomb at Bitton. 

Upon Mrs. Gwinnet’s monument at St. Nicholas the arms 
are: ‘‘ quarterly, 1 and 4 Meyric, azure a chevron between 3 
spear-heads argent; 2 and 3 ermine a fess sable, thence issuing 
a demi-lion; over all Button, ermine a fess argent.” There 
was also a Button atchievement which bore: “ quarterly of six, 
1, Button, ermine a fess gules; 2, argent a sun in glory or; 3, 
vert, a chevron between three fleurs-de-lys argent; 4, bendy of 
six vert and or, surtout a lion (?) ; 5, argent, a pheon or; 6, gules 
a chevron between three helmets argent. 

The Pryces of Court Carnau were one of the numerous 
branches of Evans of Gnoll. 'THomas was second son of Mat- 
thew Pryce by a Popkin of Fforest, and married, 1, Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir Wm. Owen of Orielton, Bart., who died 20 Feb. 
1777, et. forty-five, s. p.; and 2, Frances Ann, daughter of the 
Rev. W. Pigot of Edgemond, co. Salop ; died 5 March, 1782, 
et. thirty-two. By her he had Frances Anne and Elizabeth, 
who died Sept. 1802, zt. twenty-one. Mr. Pryce died 16 Nov. 
1789, ext. sixty. His atchievement, recently removed from the 
church, bore, gules three chevrons argent, impaling Pigot, ermine 
three lozenges sable in fess. 

Frances Ann Pryce,born 7th April,1780; married,9 April, 
1802, the Hon. Wm. Booth Grey, second son of the fifth Earl 
of Stamford and Warrington, and sheriff 1814. On his death, 
8. p., 29 July 1837, the estate passed by a limitation in Mr. 
Pryce’s will, to John Bruce Bruce of Dyffryn, Aberdare, who 
assumed in consequence the name of Pryce, and is now the well 
known and much respected owner of the Worlton estate. 





John Knight of Fairlinch, by Barnstaple, and afterwards of 
Llanblethian, married Margaret daughter of Wm. Bruce of 
Llanblethian, by Jane daughter of Gabriel Lewis of Llanishen. 
By her, who was eventually heiress of her brother, the Rev. 
Thos. Bruce of Dyffryn Aberdare and Rector of St. Nicholas, 
and who died at Bath, 25 August, 1790, zt. forty-eight, he had: 
1, John. 2, William Bruce-Knight, Dean of Llandaff, who 
died 1845, s. y.: he married Maria Eleanor, second daughter 
of Llewellyn Traherne of St. Hilary. 3, Sir James Lewis 
Knight Bruce, one of the Lords Justices of the Court of Chan- 
cery, who married Eliza daughter of Thomas Newte of Can- 
nons, and has issue. 

Joun Bruce Pryce, of Dyffryn St. Nicholas and Dyffryn 
Aberdare, married, 1, Sarah, second daughter of Hugh Wil- 
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liams Austin, Rector of St. Peter’s, Barbadoes ; born 26 Nov. 
1788 ; she died at Abbeville, 2 Nov. 1842, and is buried at 
Boulogne. He married, 2, Alicia daughter of Wm. Bushby, Esq. 

By Sarah Austin, Mr. B. Pryce has:—1, John Wyndham, - 
who married Mary Ann second daughter of Col. Nathaniel 
Cameron of Dan-y-craig, by whom he has two sons and a 
daughter. 2, Henry Austin, M.P. for Merthyr-Tydvil; mar- 
ried, first, Annabella daughter of Richard Beadon, Esq., of 
Fitzhead, Somerset, who died 1852; and secondly, Norah 
Creina Blanche, youngest daughter of General Sir Wm. Napier, 
G.C.B., and has issue by each marriage. 3, William, A.M., 
Rector of St. Nicholas, married Mary Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Conybeare, Dean of Llandaff, and has issue. 4, Rodert, 
a lieutenant-colonel in the army, married Rachel Frances,second 
daughter of Richard Corbet of Adderley, and has issue. 5,Lewis 
Knight, married Emilia Caroline, daughter of Augustus Sulli- 
van, Esq., formerly of Richings Park, and has issue. 6, Mar- 
garet Frances, married Charles Thos. Alleyne of Barbadoes. 
7, Blanch, married the Rev. James Colquhoun Campbell, Bishop 
of Bangor. 8, Sarah Elizabeth, married R. O. Jones, Esq., of 
Fonmon Castle. 9, Isabel, married Rev. Roper Trevor ‘Tyler, 
Rector of Llantrithyd, and died 4 Feb. 1859. 10, Mary Sin- 
clair. 11, Maria Eleanor. 12, Gertrude Emma. 





PEDIGREE OF MEYRIC OF COTTRELL. 


1. Kynon, ap Gwenvil, ap Gwilym,ap Rhys-Goch, ap Robert, 
ap Hoya, ap Gloyw, ap Kawr-dda, ap Caradoc-Vraichvras, was 
the father of three sons:—1l, Gysylt; 2, Arthen, ancestor of 
the Welsh lords of Penrhos in Glyn-Rhondda ; and 

11. Kynon Vacuan, who escaped from Ystradwy and Urch- 
enfield, and migrated into Miskin, where he gained Penllwyn, 
since divided, and other estates. His son, 

111. Davypp ap Kynon Vachan, was father of 

iv. Capwean-Vawr. Gilbert de Clare, on his victory over 
Meredydd ap Iestyn, and his secure possession of Llantrissant, 
attempted to put down the old Welsh customs known as “‘ Moes 
y Devod,” which Fitzhamon had been forced to respect. In 
this he was successfully opposed by Cadwgan, whose name was 
in consequence long honoured on the Miskin Hills. His son, 

v. Davypp ap Cadwgan, was father of 

vi. Gryrrypp ap Davydd, father of Evan and Gryffyth 
Yehan, ancestor of three distinct Welsh families in Ystrad-y- 
vodwg. 
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vit. Evan ap Gryffyd was father of 

vit. Putiip-Hir, father of Davydd and Howell. 

1x. Davypp ap Philip-Hir was father of 

x. Puuip, father of 

x1. Howe tt, father of 

xu. Meyric ap Howell, who married a daughter of Philip 
John of Bonvileston, and left 

x111. Howe. ap Meyric of Cottrell, who was father of 

xiv. Meyric ap Howell of Cottrell. His son, who fixed the 
family name, was 

xv. Regs Meyric, who married a daughter of Christopher 
Fleming, and had: 1, William; 2, Morgan, 3, John Meyric, 
who probably died single ; 4, Janet, married Watkin Vaughan 
of Llwyn-y-Grant, and had issue, 

xvi. Witt1AM Meyric, who married Maud, daughter and 
coheir of William Carne, and left 

xvii. Witi1aM Meyric, who married Barbara, daughter of 
the Rev. William Bassett, and probably died s. p., since Cot- 
trell passed to his uncle, 

xvi 2. Morcan Meyric, who married Barbara, daughter and 
heir of William Mathew of Radyr, and left: 1, Rees, and 
2, Margaret, married Charles Kemeys, his second wife. 

xvil. Regs Meyric of Cottrell, Town Clerk of Cardiff, and 
county historian; died 1 March , and has a tomb from 
whence the year of his death is effaced, at St. Nicholas. He 
married Ann of Bristol, who remarried David Evans. 
Rees Meyric’s History is supposed, with other matter, to have 
been recorded in the Cottrell Book, concerning the contents 
and identity of which great doubt still prevails. It is by 
some supposed to have been the MS. sold by Sotheby, at 
145, Strand, 24 Oct., i816, for £13 : 2:6, under the title of 
Pedigrees of the Principal Welsh Families; but however this 
may be, a part, if not the whole, of the book is certainly the 
Morgani@ Archaiographica, by Rice Merrick, Esq. (1578), of 
which a few copies were printed, in 1825, from the original 
manuscript in New College Library, by Sir T. Phillipps of 
Middle Hill, who thus performed a very useful work. Rees 
and Ann Meyrick had issue a daughter and heiress, 

xvit1, BarsBara Meyrick of Cottrell, who married, as his 
first wife, Miles, eldest son of Sir Thomas Button. 

Sir Thomas Button, admiral and arctic navigator, was fourth 
son of Miles Button of Worlton, by Margaret Lewis of Van. 
He married Mary daughter of Sir Walter Rice of Newton or 
Dynevor, and had issue: 1, Miles. 2, William. The career 
of this son has not been ascertained ; but he may very well have 
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been Captain William Button who commanded the Garland, 
9 July, 1661, and was at Kinsale and Bristol with her in the 
following year. 3, Rice. 4, Elizabeth, who married Col. John 
Poyer, and was living a widow in 1660. There are also other 
daughters, whose names have not been recovered. 

The local fame of the admiral has survived the extinction of 
both branches of his family, but has not attached itself to his 
more worthy exploits. One of the highest claims of Dyffryn 
House to a respectable antiquity, is the possession of his ghost, 
which occasionally, in the cellar, predominates over the beer 
butt or tun, commemorated in his name, and sometimes walks 
in the flower-garden. There is said to be a portrait of the 
admiral at Coedriglan, and one formerly hung in the Town 
Hall of Cardiff, of which place he was a most distinguished 
townsman. 

Miles Button of Sheepcote and Cardiff, and afterwards, jure 
uzoris, of Cottrell, was sheriff 1588. He married, secondly, 
Florence daughter of Sir Nicholas Kemeys of Cefn-Mably. 
She died, s. p., 3 Dec. 1711, et. ninety-three, and has a monu- 
ment at St. Nicholas. Miles was present at St. Fagan’s in 1648, 
and is reported a prisoner in Col. Horton’s despatch of the 
13th May. At the Restoration, Miles and Florence Button, 
and Elizabeth widow of Col. T. Poyer, once Governor of Pem- 
broke, pleaded losses in the king’s service. Button had mort- 
gaged an estate of £250 to pay debts owed by the late king to 
his father Sir Thomas. He served in Pembroke garrison and 
in Ireland, and lost £5,500. His wife was left portionless by 
‘the murder of her father at the surrender of Chepstow Castle.” 
On these and other grounds they ask a warrant to make a baron. 
(State Papers, Dom. 1660.) Miles is mentioned by Capt. 
Symonds, in 1645, as having £400 per ann. rental. 

Florence, in her will, 14 June, 1706, is styled of Shipcourt in 
Bonvileston. Her great anxiety seems to have been lest her 
young grandson, Alexander Smyth, should become a Jesuit or 
a Romish priest; or her granddaughter, Mary Smyth, marry 
without leave ; and she limits her legacies accordingly. ‘Thomas 
and Elizabeth Button were her stepchildren: whether Jane, 
the mother of the Smyths, was a Button, or by a former mar- 
riage, does not appear. The will was proved at Llandaff, 
12 March, 1720, in which year she probably died. é 

Miles and Barbara Button had issue: 1,‘Thomas. 2, Eliza- 
beth, who died 22 April, 1717, and was buried at St. Nicholas. 
She married Thomas Bassett of Llanveithen, Esq., who died 
before 1706. 3, a daughter, married ‘Thomas Mathew of Castell- 
y-Mynach, Esq. 
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xix. THomas Button of Cottrell died 18 Jan. 1670 (O:S.), 
and, with his wife, has a monument at St. Nicholas. Her will, 
dated 16 Jan. 1670, was proved at Llandaff, 18 April, 1671. 
His chattels were valued at £300. He mentions lands pur- 
chased from Anthony Thomas of Brigan, and names his father 
Miles; his cousin, Miles Button of Miskin; his grandfather, 
William Thomas of Aberthen; and his uncle Thomas Lewis. 
He married Gwenllian daughter of Sir Thomas, and sister of 
Thomas Lewis of Penmark. She died 9 Dec. 1718, et. sixty- 
eight. She had copyholds in Llanblethian, and freeholds in 
the county, settled on Robert her younger son. They had :— 
1, Miles, ob. s. p.; 2, Thomas ; 3, Robert; 4, Barbara, married 
William Dawkins of Kilvrough, Esq. 

xx. Tuomas Button of Cottrell, sheriff 1709. Will dated 
22 Dec. 1708. Died 12 Feb. 1709. Will proved 18 Aug. 1710. 
Has a monument at St. Nicholas. Left to his son Miles, Lloyn- 
y-Gibbon etc., in Llantrissant and Peterston, purchased from 
William and Evan ‘Treharne; and a purchase in Eglwysilan. 
Failing his own descendants, he leaves the estate to his brother 
Robert in tail. He married Diana daughter and coheir of 
Thomas Price of Wistaston, co. Hereford, and the Priory, 
Brecon (B., a chevron between three spear-heads, A., within 
a border or), by his second wife, Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Carn of Brocastle. Diana died 3 Feb. 1698. They had: 
l, Thomas, who died s. p., intestate, when his brother Miles 
administered, 31 July, 1718. 2, Miles, ob. s. p. 11 Feb. 1729, 
et. thirty-one ; buried at St. Nicholas. 3, Barbara. 

xxi. Barsara Button of Cottrell: died single, 20 Feb. 1755, 
et. sixty. Her will, dated 20 Dec. 1754, was proved at Lian- 
daff, 24 March, 1755. She left or confirmed her estates to her 
cousin Emilia Button; and failing her issue, to her cousin 
Mary, wife of Joseph Radcliff. She leaves her aunt Emilia 
£100, and her grandfather Price’s picture in gold. Among her 
legatees are her cousins, Ann, wife of Rev. Samuel Gwinnet, 
and their children, Samuel Button, John Price, and Emilia 
Gwinnet ; also her cousin Mary,wife of Joseph Radcliff; Mary, 
their daughter, wife of Mr. Wollaston, surgeon ; Ann, her sister, 
wife of Benjamin Radcliff; also Margaret, daughter of her 
cousin John Allen of Creselly, and Miles her brother. To the 
Rev. John Bassett of Bonvileston she leaves a silver coffee-pot. 
She mentions also her late aunt Susanna, and charges an annuity 
on * The Downs Farm” in St. Andrews and Cogan. 

xx 8. Rosert Button of Llandough, whence his remains 
were removed to St. Nicholas in 1752. Will dated 3 Dec. 1707; 
proved 25 Feb. 1708 ; mentions Thomas and Miles, sons of his 
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brother Thomas. He married Emilia Price, sister of his bro- 
ther’s wife. She died 22 Oct. 1762, et. eighty-three. They had 

xxi. Emitta Button, who inherited Cottrell and other estates 
from her cousin in 1755; in which year, then living with her 
mother at Cottrell, she bestowed that place,with her hand,upon 
the Rev. Samuel Gwinnet of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. They 
were married at St. Nicholas, 30 Oct. 1755, by John Bassett, 
then rector. Mr. Gwinnet came to St. Nicholas about 1740, 
and was curate of St. Nicholas and Bonvileston. He died 7 Jan. 
1792, and was buried at St. Nicholas. Mrs. Gwinnet sold 
Brigan in Llansannor, in 1755, for £1,800, to Hugh Jones, 
and left Cottrell to her husband by will. She died 1785, et. 
seventy-seven. 

Mr. Gwinnet left Cottrell to his sister Emilia Gwinnet, who 
also had Penlline for life from Lady Vernon of Briton Ferry, 
as a token of friendship. Lord Clarendon had Penlline in 
remainder ; and, failing his issue, it was to go to William Hey- 
ton of Wistaston, who became William Chute Gwinnet, and 
joined with Lord Clarendon to sell Penlline. Cottrell was left 
by Miss Gwinnet to Lord Clarendon for life, with remainder to 
Admiral Sir George Tyler, son of Admiral Sir Charles Tyler, 
G.C.B., one of Nelson’s captains, and badly wounded at Trafal- 
gar. Sir Charles, who is maternally of distant kin to the But- 
_ through the Allens of Creselly, is the present owner of 

ottrell. 


The residence of two families, who, between them, 
possessed the whole parish, renders it improbable that 
any other persons of the rank of gentry should be found 
there. Besides those already incidentally named, only 
two instances have been discovered, William Williams 
of St. Nicholas, called also William John, who married 
Elizabeth daughter of Arnold Bassett of Treguff, by 
Mary Vaughan of Dunraven; and Thomas Lewis of 
St. Nicholas, who married Joan daughter of William 
Thomas of Llanbradach, by Joan Morgan of Machen. 

The Herbert rental of 1591 gives a list of the tenants, 
which is not without interest. The free tenants were: 
Roger Morgan, John Wildgoose, Esq. (probably widower 
of Ann Lady Carne), holding Carnllwyd ; Matho Tailor, 
Jo. Wildgoose! and Egremont Raglan, apparently ‘as 
representing Lady Carne; John son of Gyles Phillis, 

? “John Wildgoose, miles,” appears on the Fonmon Court rolls in 


1608. 
82 
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Howell Morgan, John Bawdripp, gent., Miles Button, 
Esq., William Thomas of Moulton, gent., James Ed- 
monds, Llewelin Morgan, Llewelin ap Jenkin, Roger 
Williams, Clerk, William Morgan, gent., Thomas 
Richard, John Llewelin, and John Lord St. John of 
Bletsoe (Llancadle). 

G. T. C. 

R. O. J. 


(To be followed by selections from the letters of Tuomas Burton.) 








MONA MEDIAVA.—No. XXVII. 


CANTRED LLIVON. 


Liecuynrarwy.—This parish has a single-aisled church, 
forty feet by nineteen feet internally, divided into nave 
and chancel, with a small chapel annexed to the south 


Llechynfaiwy. Font. 


side of the latter. The building, as it now stands, may 
be of about the middle of the fifteenth century; but the 
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font evidences the existence of a former church of the 
twelfth century. The east window in the chancel is of 
two lights, trefoiled, with the central space above them, 
in the heads of the arch, formed in the shape of a shield. 
Over the window of the south chapel is a stone inscribed 


with 1664 


W.B 


On the wall south of the altar is a coat of arms, viz., 
party per pale: dexter, quarterly 1 and 4, a chevron 
between three heads of esquires helmeted; 2, a chevron 
between three Saxons’ heads erased; 3, a chevron be- 
tween three stags’ heads affronted: sinister, quarterly 
1 and 4, a wolf’s head erased; 2 and 3, three fesses. 
No stoup nor piscina occurs in the church. The side 
walls are peculiarly low, being on the outside only eight 
feet from the basement to the eaves. The church is 
under the invocation of St. Cynfarwy. 


BopeEDERN. 


The church is single-aisled, sixty feet by seventeen 
feet internally, divided into a nave and chancel, with a 
porch over the doorway south of nave, and a bell-cot 
over the west gable. It is of the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century, of good work, and with the details of 
door and windows carefully elaborated. The timber of 
the roof is arranged cradle-fashion, which in the chancel 
becomes regularly ceiled or coved. At the west end 
is a modern gallery resting upon the beam of the old 
rood-loft. The east window is of three lights, cinque- 
foiled, similar to one at Llanfairynghornwy ; and under- 
neath it, in the wall above the altar, is a small square 
ambry. No piscina nor stoup remains. The font isa 
tall octagonal basin on two steps, against the north wall 
of the nave. A modern screen, in oak, has replaced the 
ancient one between the nave and chancel. The orient- 
ation is due east; and the church is under the invoca- 
tion of St. Edeyrn. 
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LLECHYLCHED. 


The small church, which is single-aisled, about forty- 
five feet by sixteen feet internally, possesses several 
features of interest. The style is that of the earlier part 
of the fifteenth century. The south doorway is circular- 
headed, under a square, bold label; and a window of 
two lights, trifoliated, of good proportions, is in the south 












































Interior of east window. Llechylched. 


wall near the east end. Another circular-headed door- 
way occurs in the north wall; and over the west gable 
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is a bell-cot, coped with a counter-curved arch. The 
crosses have been broken, both on this gable and on 
that at the east end. The east window, a single light, 
is of rather unusual design. 

The font is circular, rudely executed, with mouldings 
not commonly met with. The church is under the invo- 
cation of St. Ylched. 





Llechylched. Font. 


Bopwroe. 


A small church stands here, of the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century, judging from existing details ; though 
the font, a plain circular basin, tapering upwards, testi- 
fies to an earlier erection. It is about sixty-one feet by 
sixteen feet internally, divided into nave and chantel ; 
but no part of the screen-work now remains. In the 
south wall is a window of two lights, cinquefoiled, under 
a square label, seemingly the earliest window now extant 
in this building. The east window is a four-centered 
one of the time of Henry VII, similar to those in the 
south aisle of Holyhead church. The south doorway is 
four-centered, under a square label: its western spandril 
is filled with a thistle-leaf pattern ; the eastern one with 
three bulls’ heads affronted, a bearing of the Bulkeleys 
of Beaumaris. The church is under the invocation of 
St. Twrog. 
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LLANENGHENEDL, 


This is one of the least considerable of the churches 
in Anglesey, being only forty feet by fourteen feet inter- 
nally ; divided into a nave and chancel by some modern 
woodwork, which has replaced the old screen, The 
walls are probably old; for the south doorway, with a 
circular head, has its jambs decorated with work seem- 
ingly of the earliest part of the fourteenth, if not of the 
end of the thirteenth century. The font is apparently 





Llanenghened!, Font. 


of the twelfth, the design of the ornamental part being 
similar to what is found in other churches of the island. 
The east window is of two lights, similar to that at 
Llechylched ; and in the chancel a stoup is found in an 
anomalous position, serving as the support to a stone 
bench. The orientation of the building is east by south ; 
and it is under the invocation of St. Enghenedl, a mili- 
tary saint of the seventh century. 
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LLANDRYGARN. 


This is another of the small churches of the island, 
single-aisled, forty feet by fourteen feet six inches; 
divided formerly into nave and chancel by a screen,which 
has been removed. ‘There is a good Pointed doorway 
with rather an acute arch in the north wall of the nave, 
apparently of the end of the fourteenth century. The 
south doorway is of the end of the fifteenth, similar to 
that at Bodwrog. The east window is a single light. 
A stone bench runs along the east wall of the chancel, 
behind where the altar would be placed. The font is 
a plain octagonal basin, of the same date, perhaps, as 
the east window. ‘The church is under the invocation 
of St. [rygarn. In the churchyard, on the south side, 
is a tomb of the Bodychan family, bearing date 1639. 


LLANTRISANT. 


The church consists of a small single aisle, about forty 
feet by fourteen feet internally, divided originally into 











Llantrisant. Font. 


nave and chancel, with a small chapel added to the south 
side of the latter. It is a building of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury, judging from details, though the walls may be 
older. The font is one of the more remarkable ones of 
Anglesey, and is not later than the twelfth century. 
The east window of the chancel is of two lights, the same 
in design as that at Llechynfarwy. ‘The south doorway 
has a debased circular head under a square label. Two 
good marble monuments,commemorating former rectors, 
are against the walls inside. The church is under the 
invocation of three saints, as its name imports, St. Av- 
ran, St. Ieuan, and St. Sannan. 





LLANVAELOG, 





The old church, which was standing in 1844, and was 
in very bad condition, has since been replaced by a new 
one of the Early-Pointed style, by H. Kennedy, Esq., 
through the exertions of the Rev. J. W. Trevor, Rector, 
and Chancellor of the diocese. The old building con- 
sisted of a single aisle, fifty-two feet by fourteen feet, 
with a chapel on the north side, and a doorway at the 
west end. The east window was the same as that at 
Llechylched, and the font was a plain octagonal basin 
on a base. A small lich-gate, with a low stepped gable, 
led into the churchyard; and the sacred edifice was 
under the invocation of St. Maelog. 


H. L. J. 
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ORDINANCE FOR CHARGES OF THE CASTLES, 
NORTH WALES, 2 Epw. III anp 5, 6, Hen. IV. 


(From the Public Record Office, Rolls House.) 





Ceste lordinance p* le Sabegorde de les Chastell’ en 
Northgales. 


Pur le chastell’ de Denbygh mons’ de Rutteland gardein de 
Northgales p™ Monst le Roy et mons’ le Prince illeoges tendra 
son’ hostiell’: Pur mons‘ de Rutteland p' le jo™ xiiis. iiijd. ; 
xx homes darmes achevall’ chescun p’nant le jo" xiid.; x 
homes darmes a pee chescun p’nant le jour vjd. ; iiij* arch’s 
a chevall’ chescun p’nant le jour vjd. ; xl arch’s a pee chescun 
p nant le jour iiijd—P* xxx homes darmes et cxx arch’s le 
jo" ilijt. xjs. viijd. et pur le moys cxxviijlt. vjs. viijd. 

Pur le chastell’ de Rutland dont mons" Henry Guanes est con- 
establ’: v homes darmes a pee chescun p’nant le jo" vjd. ; 
iiij homes darmes a chevall’ chescun p’nant le jo* xijd.; xx 
arch’s a chevall’ chescun p’nant le jour vjd.; xx arch’s a pee 
chescun p’nant le jour iiijd.—P* ix homes darmes et p* xl 
arch’s le jour xxiiijs. ijd. et pur le moys xxxijit. viijs. viijd. 

Pur le chastell’? de Conewey dont mons" John Mascy est cones- 
table: x homes darmes a chevall’ chescun p’nant le jo™ xijd. ; 
v homes darmes a pee chescun p’nant le jo" vjd. ; xl arch’s a 
chevall’ chescun p’nant le jo" vjd.; xx arch’s a pee chescun 
p’nant le jo iiijd—Pur xv homes darmes et lx arch’s le 
jo" xxxixs. ijd. et pur le moys liiij/z. vs. viijd. 

Pur le chastell’ de Beavmarreys dont mons' John Pulle est 
lesse3 illeoges p* la saufgarde dycell’ et del yle: xv homes 
darmes a pee chescun p’rat le jo" vjd.; cxl arch’s a pee ches- 
cun p’nant le jour, iiijd—P* xv homes armes et cx] arch’s le 
jo" lnijs. ijd. et p™ le moys Ixxvit. xvjs. viijd. 

Pur le chastell’ de Caernarvan dont mons Johan Buld est 
conestable: xij hémes darmes a chevall’ chescun p’nat le 
jo" xijd. ; vii) homes darmes a pee chescun p’nant le jo" vjd. ; 
xl arch’s a chevall’ chescun p’nant le jo" vjd.; xl arch’s a pee 
chescun p’nant le jo" iiijd.—Pur xx homes darmes et iij™* 
arch’s le jo xlixs. iijd. et p" le moys Ixixi. xvjd. 

Pur le chastell’ de Krucketh dont’ Rog’ Accon’ est conestable : 
iij homes darmes a chevall’ chescun p’nat le jo" xijd.; iij homes 
darmes a pee chescun p’nant le jo vjd.; x arch’s a cheyall’ 
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chescun p’nant le jot vjd.; xl arch’s a pee chescun p’nant le 
jo" iiijd—P* vj homes darmes et | arch’s le jo" xxijs. xd. et 
p* le moys xxxjlt. xixs. iiijd. 

Pur le chastell’ de Hardelagh’ dont Dyccon Mascy est cones- 
table: vj hOmes darmes a chevall’ chescun p’nant le jo" xijd. ; 
iiij homes darmes a pee chescun p’nant le jo" vjd.; xx arch’s 
a chevall’ chescun p’nant le jo’ vjd.; x arch’s a pee chescun 
p’nant le jour iiijd—P* x homes darmes et xxx arch’s le jour 
xxjs. itiid. et pur le moys xxixii, xvijs. ilijd. 

Pur le chastell’ de Flynt dont (sic) ij hdmes darmes a chevall’ 
chescun p’nant le jo" xijd.; ij homes darmes a pee chescun 
p’nant le jo" vjd.; vj arch’s a chevall’ chescun p’nant le jour 
vjd.; vj arch’s a pee chescun p’nant le jour ilijd.—Pur iiij 
homes darmes et xij arch’s le jour viijs. et pur le moys xji. 
iiijs. 

Gents darmes et arch’s: lvij homes darmes a chevall’ chescun 
p’nant le jo' xijd. ; lij hémes darmes a pee chescun p’nant le 
jour vjd.; ij°xvj arch’s a chevall’ chescun p’nant le jour xjd. ; 
iij°xvj arch’s a pee chescun p’nant le jour iiijd.—cix homes 
darmes a chevall’ et a pee, v°xxxij arch’s a chevall’ et a pee, 
vj°xli p’son’. 

Sm‘ total’ pur le jour . . . xvii. ixs. viijd. 
Et purle moys. . . . . iiij’xxxijlt. xixs. viijd. 


Indorsed.—Les copies de les ordinances p' les chastelx 
en Northgales. 





(5 anv 6 Hen. IV.) 


Memorand’ qd’ computat’ cum Willo ‘Traumell’ custode ville de 
Caern’ p’ 1j lanc’ utroq’ ad xijd. et xxiiij sagittar’ quol’t ad 
vjd. p’ diem usq’ festum S’ci Michis anno R. Henr’ quarti 
post conquestu quinto debent' eidem, xlUi. iijs. vijd. 

Et cum Thoma de Bolde constabular’ castri de Beaumarreys p’ 
ij lanc’ utroq’ ad xijd. et xxx sagittar’ quol’t ad vjd. p’ diem 
usq’ festum S’ci Mich’is anno quarto p’d’co debent™ eidem 
Thome, ixii. vs. iiijd. 

Et ci Joh’e de Bolde ch’r constabular’ castri de Conewey p’ j 
lanc’ ad xijd. et xij sagittar’ quol’t ad vjd. p’ diem ad festu 
Mich’is a v“° p’d’co deb’ eidem ult’ xxi. sibi solut’ p’ Joh’em 
de Legh’ del Rothes, vijl. xvijs. iiijd. 

Et cum Hugone de Morton’ custode ville de Coneweye p’ ij 
lanc’ utraq’ ad xijd. et xxiiij sagittar’ quol’t ad vjd. p’ diem 
usq’ festum S’ci Mich’is anno quinto p’d’co debent' eidem, 
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liijt, xjs. iiijd., d’ quib’ rec’ p’ m’ Brescy lib’antis denar’ 
eidem Hugoni et Reginaldo Baildon’ xx die Octobr’ xiiijlz. 

Et cum Henr’ de Conewey ch’r constabular’ castri de Rothelan 
p’ j lanc’ ad xijd. et xvj sagittar’ quol’t ad vjd. p’ diem usq’ 
septimii diem Septembr’ anno quinto p’d’co debent' eidem, 
vijli. iijs. iiijd. 

Et cum eodem Henr’ p’ una lancia ad xijd. et xix sagittar’ quol’t 
ad vjd. p’ diem a p’d’co vij die Septembr’ anno quinto p’d’co 
usq’ festum S’ci Mich’s extunc p’x’ sequens debent' eidem 
Henr’ p’ tempore illo, xj. xjs. 


S’m* arr’ vad’ ante festii S’ci Mich’is anno quinto 
sup*d’co garnistorib’ castror’ et villar’ in North- 
wall, cxxixii. ixs. xjd. 


Et cum Rob’to Parys constabular’ castri de Caern’ p’ j lanc’ et 
xij sagittar’ infra idem castru’ sup’ municdem ejusdem cOmo- 
rantib’ a festo S’ci Mich’is anno R. Henr’ Quarti post con- 
questu’ quinto usq’ xxiij diem Januar’ extunc p’x’ seq’n’ p’ 
cxvj dies debent™ eidem Rob’to, xlX. xijs. 

Et cum Will’o Traumoll’ custode ville de Caern’ p’ ij lanc’ 
utraq’ ad xijd. et xxiiij sagittar’ quol’t ad vjd. p’ diem a festo 
S’ci Mich’is anno quinto p’d’co usq’ xxiij diem Januar’ ex- 
tunc p’x’ seq’n’ p” cxvj dies debent* eidem, iiij*j/2. iiijs. 

Et cum Thoma de Bolde constabular’ castri de Beaumarreys p’ 
ij lanciis utraq’ ad xijd. et xxx sagittar’ quol’t ad vjd. p’ diem 
a festo S’ci Mich’is anno quinto p’d’co usq’ xxiij diem 
Januar’ extunc p’x’ seq’n’ p’ cxvj dies deb’ eidem, iiij*xviij/z. 
xijs. 

Et pa Joh’e de Bolde ch’r constabular’ castri de Conewey p’ 
j lane’ ad xijd. et xii sagittar’ quol’t ad vjd. p’ diem p’ tempus 
p’d’cm debent' eidem, xl/. xijs. 

Et cu’ Hugone de Morton’ custode ville de Conewey p’ ij lanc’ 
utraq’ ad xijd. et xxiiij sagittar’ quol’t ad vjd. p’ diem p’ 
tempus p’d’cm debent* eidem, iiij™/i. iiijs. 

Et cu’ Henr’ de Conewey ch’r constabular’ castri de Rothelan 
p’j lanc’ ad xijd. et xix sagittar’ quol’t ad vjd. p’ diem p’ 
tempus p’d’cm debent* eidem, lx/. xviijs. 

Et cum Nich’o Hauberk chivaler constabular’ castri de Flynt 
p’ xviij sagittar’ quol’t ad vjd. p’ diem p’ temp’ p’d’cm de- 
bent’ eidem, xxxit. iiijs. viijd. 


Sm* cccexxxiijli. vjs. viijd. 

Sm* to! arr’ garnistorib’ castror’ et villar’ in North- 
wall’ a retro we el usq’ xxiij diem Januar’ 
anno R. Henr’ p’d’ci sexto, vl xiilt. xvjs. vijd. 
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Debita Feodor’ Constabular’ Castror’ in Northwall. 


Debent* Rob’to Parys constabular’ castri de Caern’ de feodo suo 
p’ t’minis Pasche et S’ci Mich’is anno R. nunc quinto, xli. 

Thome de Bolde armig’o constabular’ castri de Beaumarr’ p 
feodo suo de t’mino S’ci Mich’is anno quinto p’d’co, xijii. 
xlijs. ob. 

Joh’i de Bolde ch’r constabular’ castri de Conewey de arr’ feodi 
sui xl/¢. p’ annu’ etc., xxx/t. 

Henr’ de Conewey chivaler constabular’ castri de Rothelan de 
feodo suo p’ t’mio S’ci Mich’is anno R. nunc quarto Pasche 
et S’ci Mich’is anno quinto R. ejusdem, Ixd. 


Smn* cxlijii. xiijs. ob. 


Debent* Rob’to Parys constabular’ castri de Caern’ p’ j lanc’ et 
xij sagittar’ xxj die Marcii anno sexto R. H. quarti, liijiz. 
XVijs. viijd. 

Et Will’o 'lraumoll’ et socio suo custodib’ ville de Caern’ p’ ij 
lanc’ et xxiij sagittar’ xxi die Marcii anno sexto p’d’co, 
clxjli. vs. vijd. 

Et Thome de Bolde constabular’ castri de Beaumarreys p’ ij 
lanc’ et xxx sagittar’ xxj die Marcij anno sexto p’d’co, clijlz. 
vjs. iiijd. 

Et Joh’i de Bolde ch’r constabular’ castri de Conewey p’ j 
lanc’ et xij sagittar’ xxj die Marcii anno sexto p’d’co, lviijl. 

Viijs. llijd. f 

Et Hugoni de Morton’ et socio suo custodib’ ville de Conewey 
p’ ij lanc’ et xxiiij sagittar’ xxj die Marcii anno sexto, clx/2. 
xiijs. iiijd. 

Et Henr’ de Conewey ch’r constabular’ castri de Rothelan p’ j 
lanc’ et xix sagitttar’ xxj die Marcii anno sexto p’d’co, 
iiij“xvjlt. iiijs. id. 

Et Nich’o Hauberk ch’r constabular’ castri de Flynt p’ xviij 
sagittar’ xxj die Marcii anno sexto R. H. quarti p’dict’, xlj/z. 
XV11]8. 

Et Will’o Venables constabular’ castri Cestr’ p’ viij sagittar’ 
xxj die Marcii anno sexto sup"d’co, xjlt. vjs. viijd. 


Sm* pecxxxvii. jd. 


Memorand’ qd’ computato cum Rob’to Parys constabular’ cas- 
tri de Caernarvan p’ vadiis uni’ h’ois ad arma ad xijd. p’ 
diem et xij sagittarior’ cujusl’t ad vjd. p’ diem de xxviij die 
Feb’ anno R. Henr’ Quarti post conquestum quinto usq’ fes- 
tum S’ci Mich’is extunc p’x’ sequens debent™ eidem Rob’to 
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ob. Quos rec’ xiij die Decemb’ anno sexto R. Henr’ p’d’ci 
tempore Thome Barneby cam’ar’ p’ m’ Brescy lib’antis de- 
nar’ p’cepto ip’ius cam’ar’ Rob’to Hope cl’ico et consanguineo 
p’d’ci Rob’ti Parys. Et quiet’ est. 

Et eciam computato cum p’fato Rob’to Parys constabular’ p’ 
vadiis ho’is ad arma et sagittarior’ p’d’cor’ capienciu’ p’ diem 
ut sup* a festo S’ci Mich’is anno quinto p’d’co usq’ xxj diem 
Marcii extunc p’x’ seq’n’ p’ clxxiij dies illo xxj die Marcii 
computato debent’ eidem constabular’ Ix/. xjs. D’ quib’ rec’ 
t’cio die Marcii anno R. Henr’ p’d’ci sexto tempore Barneby 
cam’ar’ p’ manus Brescy lib’antis denar’ Rob’to Hope cl’ico 
p’cepto ip’ius cam’ar’, vjit. xiijs. iiijd. 

Et computato cum Will’ ‘Traumolli’ et Joh’e de Bostok’ custo- 
dib’ ville de Caernarvan p’ vadiis duo’ ho’i’m ad arma et 
Xxiiij sagittario’ quolibet cap’ p’ vadiis suis p’ diem ut sup*a 
xij die Marcii anno R. Henr’ Quarti post conquestum quinto 
usq’ festum S’ci Mich’is extunc p’x’ sequens p’ ccj dies. 
Debent' eisdem ante festum S’ci Mich’is anno quinto p’d’co 
ult* su’mas denar’ sub no’i’e Ep’i Assaven’ nup’ cam’ar’ Cestr’ 
de temp’e illo sibi solut’, Ixviij/. iijs. vijd. D’ quib’ rec’ x 
die Decemb’ anno R. Henr. p’d’ci sexto de tempore Thome 
Barnby modo cam’ar’ Cestr’ p’ manus Brescy lib’antis denar’ 
p’fato Will’o de Traumoll’, xxviijl. 

Et eciam computato cum eisdem Will’o et Johe p’ vadiis ho’i’m 
ad arma et sagittario’ p’d’co’ a festo S’ci Mich’is anno quinto 
p’d’co usq’ xxj diem Marcii extunc p’x’ sequentem illo xxj 
die Marcii computato p’ clxxiij dies debent™ eisdem custodib’, 
cxxjlt. ijs. 

Et eciam computato cum Thoma de Bolde constabular’ castri 
de Beaumarreys p’ vadiis duor’ ho’i’m ad arma et xxx sagittar’ 
quol’t cap’ p’ diem p’ vadiis suis ut sup* a quinto die Decemb’ 
anno R. Henr’ Quarti post conquestum quinto usq’ festum 
S’ci Mich’is extunc p’x’ sequens p’ cciiij*xviij dies. De- 
bent’ eidem Thome de tempore illo ult’ su’mas denar’ sub 
no’i’e Ep’i Assaven’ nup’ cam’ar’ Cestr’ de eodem tempe’ sibi 
solut’, xxij/t. xijs. D’ quib’ rec’ xvj die Januar’ anno sexto 
R. Henr’ p’d’ci de tempore Barnby cam/’ar’ p’ manus Brescy 
lib’antis denar’ eidem Thome xiijt. vjs. viijd. It’m xxvij die 
Feb’ p’ m’ Brescy lib’antis denar’ eidem Thome, cs. 

Et eciam computato cum eodem Thoma p’ vadiis duo’ ho’i’m 
ad arma et xxx sagittar’ p’d’co quol’t cap’ p’ diem p’ vadiis 
suis ut sup* a festo S’ci Mich’is anno quinto sup*d’co usq’ xxj 
diem Marcii extunc p’x’ sequentem p’ clxxiij dies illo xxj 
die Marcii computato debent* eidem Thome de tempore illo, 
exlvijlz, xij. 
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Et computato cum Joh’e de Bolde chivaler constabular’ castri 
de Conewey p’ vadiis uni’ ho’i’s ad arma ad xijd. et duodecim: 
sagittarior’ cujusl’t ad vjd. p’ diem a nono die Febr’ anno 
R. Henr’ Quarti post conquestum quinto usq’ festum S’ci 
Mich’is extunc p’x’ sequens p’ ccxxxij dies. Debent? eidem 
Joh’i ult’ su’mas denar’ sub no’i’e Joh’is Ep’i Assaven’ nup’ 
cam’ar’ de tempore illo sibi solut’ et ult’ xxii. de debito 
Joh’is de Legh’ del Bothes sibi assign’ vijii xvijs. iiijd. D’ 

uibus rec’ de tempore Barnby modo cam’ar’ p’ manus Brescy 
lib’antis denar’ Rob’to Ballard s’vienti ip’ius Joh’is de Bolde 
t’cio die Januar’ anno sexto sup*d’co cs. It’m xxxviij die 
Feb’ de tempore Barneby cam’ar’ p’ m’ Brescy lib’antis denar’ 
Willo’ de Grymesdiche infra quandam majorem summam, cs. 
eodem die d’co Will’o p’ p’d’cm Brescy lib’atam, lvijs. iiijd. 
Et quiet’ est. 

Et etiam computato cum eodem Joh’e constabular’ p’ vadiis 
ho’is ad arma et sagittarior’ p’d’cor’ quol’t cap’ p’ vadiis p’diem 
ut sup* a festo S’ci Mich’is anno quinto p’d’co usq’ xxj diem 
Marcii extunc p’x’ seq’n’ illo xxj die Marcii computato p’ 
clxxiij dies. Debent* eidem lxi. xjs. D’ quib’ rec’ de tem- 
pore Barneby cam’ar’ p’ manus Brescy lib’antis denar’ Will’o 
de Grymesdiche infra quandam majorem su’mam, cs. XxXxvij 
die Feb’ anno R. Henr’ p’d’ci sexto, xlijs. viijd. 

Et cum Hugone de Morton’ et Reginaldo Baildon’ custodib’ 
ville de Coneweye p’ vadiis suis p’priis utroq’ ad xijd. et 
Xxiiij sagittarior’ cujusl’t ad vjd. p’ diem a xxij die Marcii 
anno R. Henr’ Quarti post conquestum quinto usq’ festum 
S’ci Mich’is extunc p’x sequens p’ ciiij™*xj dies. Debent* eis- 
dem ult’su’mas denarior’ sub no’i’e Ep’i Assaven’ nup’cam’ar’ 
Cest’ de temp’e illo p’ div’sas vices eis solut’, xxxixli. xjs. 
iiijd. D’ quib’ rec’ s’c’do die Aprilis de tempore Barneby 
cam’ar’ p’ m’ Brescy lib’antis denar’ eidem Hugoni, ix/z. vjs. 
viijd. 

Et eciam computato cum eisdem Hugone et Reginaldo p’ vadiis 
suis p’priis et sagittario’ cap’ p’ diem ut sup* a festo Sc’i 
Mich’is anno quinto p’d’co usq’ xxj diem Marcii extunc p’x’ 
seq’n’ illo xxj die Marcii computato p’ clxxiij dies. Debent’ 
eisdem, cxxj/t. ijs. D’ (sic). 

Et computato cum Henr’ de Conewey chivaler constabular’ 
castri de Rothelan p’ vadiis uni’ ho’is ad arma ad xijd. et xvj 
sagittar’ cujusl’t ad vjd. p’ diem a nono die Feb’ anno R. 
Henr’ Quarti post conquestum quinto usq’ festum S’ci Mich’is 
extunc p’x’ sequens p’ ccxxxij dies. Debent’ eidem Henr’ 
ult* sumas denar’ sub no’i’e Epi Assaven’ nup’ cam’ar’ Cestr’ 

de temp’e’ p’d’co sibi solut’, xxxvijii. xvjd. Et eciam p’ 
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vadiis triu’ sagittarior’ cujusl’t ad vjd. p’ diem ut sup* ult’ 
p’d’cos xvj sagittarios a septimo die Septemb’ anno quinto 
p’d’co usq’ f’m S’ci Mich’is extunc p’x’ sequens p’ xxij dies 
debent’ eidem xxxiijs. Sm‘* tot' debiti conjuncti ante y rane 
S’ci Mich’is anno quinto p’d’co, xxxviijlt. xiiijs. iiijd. D’ 
quibus rec’ de tempore Barneby modo cam/’ar’ p’ manus 
Brescy lib’antis denar’ Joh’i de Conewey xvij die Decemb’ 
anno R. Henr’ p’d’ci sexto xxi, It’m xiij die Feb’ p’ m’ 
Brescy lib’antis denar’ Rico’ de Legh’ xiijd. vjs. viijd. 

(In the margin.) Debent’ eidem Henr’ ante f’m Mich’is 
a° q'nto cvijs. viijd. 

Et cum eidem Henr’ p’ vadiis p’d’ci ho’is ad arma ad xijd. et 
xix sagittario’ cujusl’t ad vjd. p’ diem a festo Sc’i Mich’is 
anno quinto sup*d’co usq’ xxj diem Marcii extunc p’x’ seq’n’ 
illo xxj die Marcii computato p’ clxxiij dies. Debent’ eidem 
iiij*xh. xvjs. vjd. D” (sic). 


(In dorso rotult.) 


Et eciam computato cum Nich’o Hauberk chivaler constabular’ 
castri de Flynt p’ vadiis sex sagittarior’ infra idem castrum 
sup’ salvam custodiam ejusdem secum com’oranciu’ quol’t 
ip’o” sagittario’ cap’ p’ vadiis suis iiijd. p’ diem a festo Sc’i 
Mich’is anno R. Henr’ Quarti post conquestum quinto usq’ 
xxj diem Marcii extunc p’x’ sequentem p’ clxxiij dies illo xxj 
die Marcii computato. Debent’ idem Nich’o Ij. xviijs. 
D’ quib’ rec’ xviij die Decemb’ anno sexto R. Henr’ Quarti 
p’ manus Brescy lib’antis denar’ Will’o de Aundernes, xii. 

Et cum Will’o Venables de Kynderton constabular’ castri Cest’ 
p vadiis octo sagittarior’ de mandato et ordinaco’e d’ni prin- 
cipis infra idem castrum sup’ salvam custodiam ejusdem con- 
tinue com’oranciu’ a xxiiij die Octob’ anno R. Henr’ Quarti 
post conquestum sexto quo die Brescy cum ip’o constabular’ 
p’ vadiis p’d’cor’ sagittarior’ ultimo computavit et vadia sua 
usq’ in diem illum eidem constabular’ solvit usq’ xxj diem 
Marcii extunc p’x’ sequentem p’ cxlviij dies quol’t ip’o’ sagit- 
tar’ cap’ p’ vadiis suis vd. p’ diem. Debent’ eidem consta- 
bular’ xxiiij. xiijs. iiijd. D’ quib’ rec’ t’cio die Marcii de 
tempore Barneby cam/’ar’ p’ m’ Brescy lib’antis denar’ Hugoni 
de Ravenescroft s’vienti et consanguineo ip’ius constabular’ 
xiijlz. vjs. viijd. 





(Endorsed.) D’ vadiis garnistor’ in castris Northwall’. 
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ON AN INSCRIBED STONE AT 
CAPEL BRITHDIR, 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


I wap often heard of a remarkable inscribed stone at 
Capel Brithdir, near Gelligaer, and had seen very gro- 
tesque sketches and interpretations of the stone and its 
inscription, when, in May last, I resolved to visit the 
place, and see whether it might not form an appropriate 
subject for a paper to be read at this meeting. 

This stone, mentioned by the Rev. John Griffith at 
the Bangor meeting, stands in a very desolate spot in a 
district difficult of access, and does not seem to have 
attracted the attention of any competent antiquary. I 
made my way thither from the Hengoed Junction, 
taking the Rhymney railway as far as ‘Tir Phil station ; 
then ascending the Cefn Brithdir ridge, I came to Capel 
Brithdir, a small chapel frequented apparently by but 
few persons besides the clergyman and his clerk ; and 
having a rotten wooden belfry, but no bell, the bell 
having been stolen, it is said, in 1858. The sole evi- 
dences of vitality about the place were two venerable 
yew trees, quite decayed in the trunks, and with only a 
few green sprigs at the top. To the north of the chapel, 
in a field on the west side of a mountain road, stands 
the stone in question. It is a rough sandstone slab, six 
feet eight inches high,and three feet three inches across, 
and about three inches in thickness; but there is no 
appearance of a mound, nor any indication of a grave. 

I failed to take a rubbing of the inscription, owing to 
the roughness of the stone, which appears to have been 
taken in its natural state, without any attempt having 
been made to prepare it to receive an inscription. A 
photograph has since been taken, of which a copy is 
here subjoined: the letters are very rude, and read thus, 

TEGERNA 
CUS FILI 
US MARII 
HIC IACIT. 
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The first letter of the second line is wanting, as also the 
last but one of the third line; but the one was evidently 
C, as I learn from a sketch taken in 1817, and the other 
may have been an I.1_ The A in Tegernacus and Marii 
is peculiar in form, and seems at first sight to have been 
a V; but on comparing the inscription with the Teger- 
nacus inscription at Cwmdu, I conclude that it must 
have been intended for an A,—possibly the long Roman 
A or au, as the modern o in such names as Teyrnog was 
formerly represented by au, as in Madauc, Catguallaun, 
etc. In English the inscription would read thus: 
‘“‘ Teyrnoc, the son of Mar or Marius, here lies.” 

This name, Mar, may at first sight appear to have 
been unusual ; but the lines, 


‘* And thou Dalhousie, like the god of war, 
Lieutenant-general to the Earl of Mar,” 


sometimes cited to illustrate the “art of sinking” in 
poetry, will call to mind a noble Scottish family of that 
name. A similar name, that of Mor, occurs repeatedly 


in the lists of the British saints, as,—1, Mor, son of 
Ceneu, or Keneu; 2, Mor, son of Pasgen; 3, Mor, a 
contemporary of Cerenhir, bishop of Llandaff, a.p. 877 ; 
4, Mor, a contemporary of Bishop Libiau, a.p. 927. 
The first was the saint of Llanvor in Carnarvonshire, 
and of Llanvor in Merionethshire, if we may not assume 
that one of the two was named from the second, who is 
said to have been buried at Bardsey. ‘The third and 
fourth names possibly represent but one person. This 
name may have been originally Mar, and that a British 
form of Marius; for Kymric names of Roman origin are 
by no means unfrequent, as Tegid, aoe Tacit, from 
Tacitus, Taliesin from Telesinus, etc. 

This name, Mar, seems to be traceable in the district 
of Siluria, in the names of several churches, as,—1, Mar- 
stow in Herefordshire ; 2, Mar-cross in Glamorganshire ; 


1 A sketch sent me by H. L. J., since this was written, reads T in 
this place, making this name Marti; but there is no such British 
name as Mart; and I have not literary audacity enough to suggest 
that ‘‘Cadoc the wise” and his preceptors could not have known the 


genitive form of Mars. 
g2 
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and 3, Mar-gam, anciently Mar-gan. The first, it is 
true, is said to have been named from St. Martin; but 
the abridgment of Martin into Mar is improbable. The 
second is said to have been founded by St. Samson, to 
be dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and to have been 
named from St. Mark ; but this derivation is probably 
conjectural, and the variation seems to indicate uncer- 
tainty as to the true origin of the name. 

Several explanations of the name Mar-gam have also 
been given,—such as that which refers its origin to the 
Welsh form of the name of the Virgin Mary, 7.e., Mair ; 
but it may more probably be derived from the mascu- 
line name, Mar. A person of this name is connected 
with this district, namely Mar the son of Gwynlliw, and 
brother of the famous Cadoc or St. Cattwg; and Mar- 
gam, in the Vita Sanctus Cadoci, pp. 22, 301, is expressly 
said to have been named from him. The word in the 
original (Cambro-British Saints, p. 22) is Mar-gan, lite- 
rally “ Mar’s chant”; hence Margam would denote Mar’s 
choir. This is also the form given to the name in the 
Annales de Margan ; and the explanation here suggested 
may at least lay claim to considerable antiquity. 

The Vita Cadoci professes to have been written by 
one Lifris (C.-B. Saints, pp. 80,376). He was probably 
the same person as Lifric, the Archdeacon of Glamor- 
gan and Master of St. Cadoc at Llancarvan, and the son 
of Herwald, Bishop of Llandaff, who held the see from 
1056 to 1104; and as Lifric’s name appears as a witness 
in a grant made in 1069, the derivation of Margan here 
given may claim to have been that which was accepted 
among the ecclesiastics of Glamorgan in the eleventh 
century.'- 

Several persons named Teyrnog figure in the lists of 
the Cambrian saints, as,—1, Teyrnog ab Corun ab Cere- 
dig ; 2, Teyrnog ab Hawystyl, or Arwystli Gloff. But 
this Teyrnog was probably a native of Gwent, or Venta 
Silurum, and was evidently the person whose name 
appears in an inscription at Cwmdu near Crickhowell,— 
‘“‘Catacus filius Tegernacus hic jacit.” This was pro- 


1 Lib. Landav., p. 542-5. 
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bably the person who gave his name to the locality in 
which Tintern Abbey now stands. Tin-teyrn in its 
British form would be Din-teyrn ; and the latter word 
is an abbreviation of Teyrnon. The name in this form 
occurs in the Welsh Chronicles: “ a.p. 1179, this year 
a convent was completed at Nant Teyrnon.” In the 
latter form the name is that of a lord of Gwent-is-coed ; 
and the Mabinogion preserve the remembrance of the 
chieftain “in his habit as he lived.”” The British heroes 
were accustomed to wear tufts of feathers in their caps, 
helmets, or head-dresses : thus Lywarch Hen represents 
himself to have been adorned with yellow plumes : 
“After having had sleek steeds, ruddy garments, 
And yellow plumes, 
My leg is slender, my piercing glance is gone.” 

And thus Teyrnon, who was probably the Murat of his 
day, is described as Teyrnon of the tufted plumes,— 
“ Teyrnon-twryf-vliant.” This personage was the con- 
temporary of Pwyll Pendefig Dyved; and if we may 
assume the names Teyrnon and Teyrnoc to have been 
identical, the latter lived at the commencement of the 
seventh century. ‘This corresponds pretty nearly with 
the age which I should attribute to the Brithdir inscrip- 
tion. 

Assuming these views to be correct, this stone may 
be connected with the topography of the district in 
which it is found. A neighbouring mountain, that of 
Gelligaer, is called Forest Gwladus; and an old ruin 
thereon is called Capel Gwladus. This lady was the 
daughter of Brychan Brycheiniog, the mother of St. 
Cadoc, and possibly either the mother or stepmother of 
Mar. From these data we may construct a short pedi- 
gree : 

Brychan 


| 
Gwladus T married to Gwynllyw, lord of Glewysig 
| 


| | 
Cadoc Mar Several other sons. 





| 
Tegernacus, or Teyrnog, 


Cadoc, the saint of Llangadoc, Cwmdu. 
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At all events the Tegernacus of this inscription may 
faifly be identified with the Tegernacus of the stone at 
Cwmdu. 

In returning from Brithdir, I paid a visit to the Maen 
Hir on Gelligaer mountain. This was visited, in 1706, 
by Edward Lhuyd, who found upon it an inscription 
which he read, TEFRovTI; but there are no letters upon 
the stone at present. The upper part of the stone has 
been split, and the inscribed part either destroyed or 
taken away. This act of Vandalism is attributed by the 
farmers of the locality to a stonemason named Shon 
Morgan, who went in a fit of drunkenness to “ try the 
quality of the stone.” It is nine feet high and eighteen 
inches in thickness. There is a kistvaen in this neigh- 
bourhood still in good preservation. The kist measures 
four feet by two feet six inches. The top stone measures 
six feet six inches by four feet ten inches. This was 
opened by Lhuyd, and found to contain an urn with 
ashes of burnt bones, as appears from his additions to 
Camden’s Britannia (Gough’s ed.), iii, 127. 

T. S. 








EARLY BRITISH INSCRIBED STONES. 


THE FARDEL STONE, DEVONSHIRE. 


AttHoueH the stone to which the following observa- 
tions refer, was not found in Wales nor the Marches, 
yet it is of interest to the members of our Association, 
because it comes from the territory of a Celtic people, 
the Danmonians; and because the study of our own 
antiquities is now closely connected with that of every- 
thing that borders on the lands .of our brethren in 
Cornwall. A paper on this stone, by one of our 
members, has been read before the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, and is already in the possession of our 
readers, illustrated by a lithographic sketch; so that 
we may dispense with &ny details of its history. The 
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same gentleman has also communicated another paper 
concerning it to the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and we are indebted to the habit- 
_ ual courtesy of that society, for the use of the wood- 

blocks, with which the notice in No. 70 of their Journal 
is illustrated. Referring members, therefore, to Mr. 
Smirke’s paper, we shall confine our remarks to a de- 
scription of the monument itself; to certain rectifica- 
tions of delineation; and to its paleography. 

This stone has unfortunately been removed from its 
original locality to the British Museum. The inten- 
tions, with which this removal was effected, were, no 
doubt, laudable in their nature, but injudicious in 
their effect. To destroy the connection between the 
locality of a monument, and the monument itself, is to 
deprive it of a large portion of its historical value. 
Upon abstract grounds of archeological propriety, the 
transfer of the Athenian and A®ginetan marbles—of 
those of Assyria and Egypt—and of those at Hali- 
carnassus, commemorated in Mr. Newton’s great 
work, cannot be defended. These acts find their 
justification only in the circumstance that they were 
deeds of conservation. Those immortal monuments had 
to be rescued from the hands of their barbaric masters, 
under penalty of being totally destroyed if left in their 
possession; but such a plea as this can hardly be 
adduced in extenuation of any similar act of transfer in 
our own country. An ancient monument of this kind 
might well have been allowed to remain as near as pos- 
sible to the spot where it was found; and where it 
might have been sufficiently protected by an enclosure: 
or, at the farthest, it might have been placed in the 
grave-yard of the parish church, where it would have 
been nearly as safe as in the Museum itself; and certainly 
the link, between the monument itself and the local 
history of the district, would not have been irreparably 
severed. 

An instance of a sound decision of this nature, may 
be adduced in the case of the inscribed stone at Gulval, 
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near Penzance; where it has been put up at one end 
of the little bridge which it formerly constituted ; but 
which is now formed by another uninscribed and newly 
cut slab; and again, in that of St. Cubert’s, where 
the inscribed stone, as yet unedited, but which we 
decyphered and delineated last summer, has been 
built with due care into the west wall of the church 
tower. We might adduce other similar instances 
in Cornwall and in Wales; though in the latter,— 
our own country,—we cannot but admit the existence 
of other instances to the contrary. As a general rule, 
we desire to protest against the removal of monuments, 
such. as the Fardel stone, from their localities. They 
belong to the land where they are found ; and all that 
the antiquary is justified in doing with regard to them 
is, to see that they are duly preserved, or removed for 
that purpose to the least possible distance: viz., to the 
parish churchyard. 

This stone has been unfortunate in another respect ; 
some ill-advised person has taken the liberty of apply- 
ing, very awkwardly, some black pigment or other to 
the letters. The effect is most disastrous, and we con- 
ceive that the present conservators of the stone would 
be fully justified in adopting simple chemical ex- 
pedients for removing all traces of such profanation. 

We can hardly count it as a singular misfortune that 
this stone should have served for an economic purpose— 
that of a bridge. Uses of this kind seem to have been 
the normal condition of all valuable stones of this nature. 
Whether as gate-posts, or as bridge-stones, or as steps 
for houses, most of our poor Welsh stones have had to 
do hard duty in this respect; it has been their com- 
mon fate: to repine at it were useless. 

In consequence, however, of its existence as part of 
a bridge, one surface of this stone has been worn com- 
paratively smooth ; the other retains all the perplexing 
irregularities of a granite slab. It is full of large fel- 
spathic crystals, and in such cases it generally requires 
experience to pronounce decidedly where a letter begins, 
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whither it runs, and where it ends. But, in the present 
instance, there are no great paleographic difficulties. 
The letters are sufficiently legible, and the oghamic. in- 
cisions on the edges large and decided, so that no doubt 
as to their form exists. 

We here give the delineation of the two sides of this 
stone, for which we are indebted to the Archeological 











mabe \\\ Yabo \\\) AMON 
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Institute; we do so with a slight feeling of regret: for we 
are compelled to state that the delineation is not accu- 
rate. We have ourselves been to visit the stone in the 
British Museum ; and, through the personal kindness of 
the officers in charge of the department of antiquities, 
have enjoyed every facility forexamining and copying this 
monument; so that we are enabled to give the follow- 
ing corrections. 


FANOK 
MAQVIRINI 


















































‘28 AA § 
i ie | 


TNT TT 


ltl ggg 


SASNAINI 


The characters here given, and the reading of the 
oghams are, we believe, as correct as it is possible to 
make them without the aid of photography—a process 
which cannot be successfully applied in the present 
position of the monument. 
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Mr. Smirke has read the inscription, from the original 
monument, correctly : one side bears 
FANONI 
MAQVIRINI 
The other we conjecture to be 
SASRAMNI 

The oghams run undoubtedly as we have given them 
above: and we think that there were never more nor fewer 
oghamic marks on it than the stone now bears. 

The paleographic character of one side of the stone 
is not the same as that of the other: the two-lined in- 
scription is older than the other. The one may be car- 
ried back to the Romano-British times ; the other may 
very well be of the seventh century. The oghams all 
appear of the same date, whatever that date may be; 
and they are cut much more boldly, both in length and 
breadth, than those on Welsh stones—but this probably 
arose from the nature of the material. There is nothing 
very unusual about the two-lined inscription, except 
that the character which we assume to represent O has 
a slight tail or projection at the upper part. In this 
line, too, the fifth character is certainly N, and not M, 
as in the first set of the above illustrations. In the 
second line the third character would be anomalous on 
a Cambrian stone; but it is found, very similar to this, 
as the first letter of the Gulval inscription, alluded to 
above. The sixth letter, R, is of the Cornish, not of the 
Cambrian character; the peculiar form of the tail, or 
lower stroke, shews this, and it slightly approximates to 
the same letter on the stones at St. Cubert’s, and St. 
Clement’s. The second and third N in this inscription 
are the same as at St. Cubert’s. 

On the other side of the stone the letters preceding and 
following A seem identical ; and if one stands for S, the 
other can hardly stand for G; we wish, indeed, to read it 
as G; the analogy,and the paleographic characteristics, 
of other stones would induce us to accept it thus; but 
we rather hesitate to pronounce decidedly upon it. The 
R here approximates to the Welsh type, and is very 
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similar to that found on the stones at Clydai. We con- 
ceive the marks following the second A to stand for a 
contraction of M and N, somewhat anomalous it is true; 
and we are not altogether indisposed to think that Mr. 
Smirke has good grounds for reading them as NV. The 
last letter of all is, undoubtedly, I; and not S. 

We now turn to the oghams: and here, according to 
the rule hitherto found to prevail, we read from the left 
to the right, but from the bottom to the top,—not, as in 
the case of the Trallong stone, from top to bottom. In all 
instances, the oghams have been found to run in an 
opposite direction to the inscribed letters. Before at- 
tempting to read them, however, it should be observed 
that in the first set those oghams which lie above the 
fleasg,or medial line,extend right across the whole thick- 
ness of the stone; so that they may be just as correctly 
said to run from the back edge to the front, as from 
the front to the back; and then, had no other oghams 
occurred in conjunction with them, it could not have 
been said which was the edge adopted as the jleasg. 
This is not the case with the second oghams, those 
below the fleasg do not extend all across the stone, 
they are undoubtedly to be referred all to one and the 
same edge. The first line of oghams does not contain 
any incision or mark for A between those for S and F, 
as is erroneously indicated in the first set of illustrations. 

According to the usual oghamic alphabet, which has 
been so remarkably verified in Welsh stones, the 
first oghams read 

SFAQQVCI 
and the second, 

MAQIQICI 
and therefore they offer perplexity enough to move the 
heart of the sternest oghamist, for they will not read 
into the inscription, nor the inscription into them—they 
seem to form intractable exceptions to what had almost 
been pronounced a constant rule of interpretation. 

Two methods of treating this difficulty present them- 
selves. Hither the interpretation of the oghamic cha- 
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racters is not constant, varying perhaps according to 
date, or locality; or else our mode of reading is 
erroneous. It will be remémbered we said that certain 
marks above the fleasg extended all across the thickness 
of the stone; now, on the supposition that the back 
edge should be considered as the line of departure for 
those marks that touch it, instead of the front line, then 
the first set of oghams would read 


SFANNVSI 
or else, supposing that, for this particular stone and 
locality (not the British Museum, but the Danmonian 
wilds), the ogham which has been hitherto considered to 
stand for Q is to be taken for N, and that one uniform 
line of departure (the front one) is to be assumed ; then 
we have these oghams reading as 
SFANNVCI 
and we at once recognize the name found on the 
Stackpole stone 
FANNVCI 
It is just as legitimate that the inscription should serve 
to correct the oghams, as the oghams the inscription. 
But if we apply the same rule of altered interpretation 
to the second set of oghams, we do not improve our 
position: for these would then read 


MANINICI 


We do not attempt to solve the difficulty presented 
by the second set ; we will only observe that the second 
reading is more euphonious, and more in accordance 
with Celtic analogy than the former. 

A learned friend, one of the most distinguished phi- 
lologists of the day, who will not allow us to refer to 
him more plainly, thinks that we have here inscriptions 
commemorating five distinct individuals: three in letters, 
two in oghams; and that the reading of each is to be 
treated quite independently of the other. Although he 
has favoured us with his readings, we prefer leaving to 
him the duty of explaining them, himself, on some 
future occasion. 
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We admit the difficulty of the case; perhaps it may 
be solved by dialectical considerations: perhaps by a 
theory of contractions, whether of letters or of oghams. 
The only part at all satisfactory to ourselves is the in- 
terpretation, which, though it does not enable one set 
of characters to read exactly into the other, yet esta- 
blishes a certain connection between them, and reveals, 
hypothetically, a curious connection between these 
names in Devon and those in the county of Pembroke ; 
which at St. Dogmael’s as 

SACRANI 

FIL! CVNOTAMI 

in the inscription, but in the oghams as 
SACRAMN! 

MAQI CVNATAMI 

and at Stackpole as 
CAMVLORISI 
FILI FANNVCI 

are, no doubt, familiar to our readers. 
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The following memorial, which is, perhaps, as cu- 
rious as anything ever produced by a Welsh antiquary 
of the seventeenth century, possessed of lands by a 
title of about ‘“ 2400 yeares,” has been communicated by 
Thomas Jones, Esq., literally transcribed from the 
original MS at Llanerchrugog Hall; which is entirely 
in the autograph of John Jones, the memorialist (the 
well-known friend and correspondent of Robert Vaughan 
of Hengwrt). It is undated, but appears to have been 
written shortly before 1649. We may remind our readers 
that the learned Master of Gonville and Caius, in his 
paper “On the boundaries that separated the Welsh and 
English races,” etc., reprinted by us last October, has 
argued with great cogency that Dyvnwal Moelmyd (John 
Jones’s great ancestor) was grandson of the British Pen- 
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dragon Aurelius Ambrosius (Emrys), and directly de- 
scended from “ parentes” “‘ who had worn the purple” 
(Gild. Hist., written “ about the year 560”), namely, the 
emperors Constantinus and Constans, who were slain 
A.D. 411. Vide Arch. Camb., Oct. 1861, pp. 285, 288. 


[MS. Memorial, by John Jones, the Antiquary, so indorsed.] 


Tue annswere of John Jones gente to wrongfull Impositiones 
of money Imposed uppon hym or his lands by any of the 
Parlament Officers against the lawe and Justice of this 
land of Wales, psented to the ho*'* generall Thomas 
Mitton generall of the kinge and Parlament forces for 
North Wales &c. 


When the Comon lawe of this land was made and established 
about .2400. yeares agoe When Dyfynwall Moelmud was 
supreme kinge of the land: The Imperiall Crowne of this king- 
dome was Contrived and framed with all the Carecters con- 
tayned in ytt pertinent to the same att Which time the kingdom 
was measured, Devided, and shared by the State, for the mayn- 
tenance use and service of the State answerable to the expres- 
sione of the Carecters sett fourth in the Crowne, Which measure 
and Divition was on this wise. 

Three barly Corne length in the Inch: three Inches in the 
palme: three palmes in the foote: ffower foote in the Verien: 
Eight in the Venien: Twelve in the Geffeilien: Sixteene in the 
Hirien: And a rod of the length of this hirien wyth a fadom in 
length measured: is halfe the breadth of an acre of land and an 
other rod and a fadom is the breadth of the other halfe of the 
acre and Thyrtie times the length of that Rod is the length of 
the acre of land ffower of those acres goeth to a messuage: 
ffower messuages in every Rhandir: fower Rhandir in every 
houlding: fower houldinge in every Towneshippe: fower 
‘Towneshipps in every maner : Twelve Maners and twoe Towne- 
shipps in every Cymot: twoe Comots in the Cantred (that is a 
hundred Townes.) &c. 

Of wch .12. manors in every Comot, 6: Manors were Re- 
served by the State to themselves free to them and there 
posteritie without any maner of Rent or service out of the 
same and this was the Baron land or State land of the king- 
dome. 

The residue of the land of the Comot which were .6. other 
Manors and .2. 'Townshipps was invested in the said Crowne by 
the State for the service of the State and ytt was therefore 
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called the Crowne land because the Crowne was endowed there- 
with to these severall uses. That is for the Mayntenance of 
the peace of the land: ffor the mayntenance of the Justice of 
the land: for the mayntenance of the Welth of the land, and 
for the ayd or subsidie of the kinge of the land. 

That is three manors were ordayned by the State for the 
mayntenance of the peace of the land to be enioyed by noble 
mens sonnes, or gentlemens souldiours to attend the field on 
there owne Charges as often as occatione required in there 
owne Countrey and for a fortnight and a month once a yeare 
out of there countrey: Wyth some little provision for the kings 
houshould in Diet when the king made his progresse amongest 
them twise a year or 20* a manor in money: Wch money was 
called Twnk by the lawe and hath bynn and is payd to the 
kinge in Englefield sythence the said Comon lawe was made 
even to this day. 

Two other manors were ordayned by the State for the mayn- 
tenance of the Welth of the land and they were possessed by 
servants, bond men and tradsmen for tillage breedinge of 
Cattell, all manufactures and exchanges whatsoever. 

The other manor was ordayned by the State for the Mayn- 
tenance of the Justice of the land, and to be the kings demayne 
manor for that Commot; wherein the kings demayne house 
stoode, where unto the king resorted twise a yeare for .2. dayes 
and .2. nights to heare all reall and Capitall acciones on his 
progresse or Circuyt: Wch maner was possessed by a Judge 
and the officers at lawe for that Comot, and the kings servants. 

And the .2. odd Towneshipps aforesayd were added to the 
demayne manor for a subsidium to the kinge to mayntayne 
his Regallity, and to supplie his wants and thereby every 
demayne maner contayned .6. Townshipps, and every other 
maner contayned but .4. Townshipps. 

By wch Division you may understand that the on halfe of 
the kingdome was reserved by the State wheareof the said 
Dyfynwall was the cheefe member at that tyme for the mayn- 
tenance of the owners of the land. 

The fowerth pte of the kingdome was ordayned for the 
mayntenance of the peace of the land. 

The sixt pte of the kingdome was ordayned for the mayn- 
tenance of the welth of the land. 

The Twelveth pte of the kingdome was ordayned for the 
mayntenance of the Justice of the land. 

And the five and Twentieth pte of the kingdome was ordayned 
for a subsidie to mayntayne the kings Regallity for that the 
whole kingdome was disposed of to the uses aforesay, &c. 
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By wch Divitione and Constitution every one of the owners 
of the land and there posterity have Jnterrest and are Jnteressed 
in as much estate in the Crowne land as he houldeth Baron 
land and the five and twentieth pte thereof more. Jn soe much 
that hee that is owner of .100". by the yeare in Baron lands 
descending from the owners of the land that gave out of there 
estats all the Crowne land is Interessed in .104". a yeare in the 
crowne land (els not) 

And he that houldeth by descent from the owners of the said 
land .200". a yeare Baron lands: is Jnteressed in .208".a yeare 
in the crowne land to free hym and his Baron land from all 
rents and services due to the State and kinge 

By which Donation of the Crowne lands to the Crowne all the 
posterity of the said owners cannott be charged with any rent, 
service, Taxatione, or subsidie for the service of the State: for 
his portione for rent, and service lieth deposited in bank in the 
Crowne land to annswere all necessary service and charge one 
the behalfe of the State 

This Dyfynwall moelmud being one of the owners of this 
land and supreme kinge of Bryttaen when the said lawe and 
Crowne were made and Composed had issue Beli king of 
Brytaen, who had issue 

Gurgant faryfdrwch king of Bryttaen, whoe had issue 
Kyhelyn kinge of Bryttaen who had issue Seisill .k. of B. 
who had issue Dan .k. of B. who had issue Morvdd king 
of Bryttaen: who had issue Elidir War .k. of B. who had 
issue Geraint .k. of B. who had issue Kadell .k. of B. whoe 
had issue Koel .k. of B. who had issue Porrex .k. of B. who 
had issue Andryw .k. of B. who had issue Vrien .k. of B. 
who had issue Jthrael .k. of B. who had issue Klydawg .k. of 
B. who had issue Kyledynok .k. of Bryttaen. who had issue 
Grwst .k. of B. who had issue Meirion .k. of B. who had 
issue Bleiddvd king of B. who had issue Kaff .k. of B. who 
had issue Owain .k. of B. who had issue Seisyllt k. of B. 
who had issue Arthavael .k. of B. who had issue Eidol .king 
of Bryttaen. who had issue Rhodion .k. of B. whoe had issue 
Rhydderch .k. of B. who had issue Sawell benissell k. of B. 
who had issue Poyr .k. of B. who had issue Kapoyr .k. of B. 
who had issue Mynogan .k. of B. whoe had issue Beli mawr 
k. of B who had issue LLudd .k. of B. whoe had issue 
Kasuar Wledig prince, and lord of Powys and Berfeddwlad 
who had issue LLary, lord of Powys &c. who had issue Rhun 
Rhvddbaladyr 1. of P. &c. who had issue Bywdeg 1. of P. 
&c. who had issue Powyr lew l. of P. &c. who had issue 
Gwinav Davvreyddwyd lo. of &c. who had issue Teon 1, 
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of Powys &c. who had issue Tegonwy .l. of Powys &c. who 
had issue Kaenawg 1. of P. &c. who had issue Koryf .1. of 
Powys &c. who had issue Keidio .lo. of P. &c. who had 
issue Gwynawg varyfsych .]. of Powys &c. who had issue 
Gwynan .|. of Powys &c. who had issue Edneved 1. of Powys 
&c. who had issue LLes llawddeawg .1. of Powys &c. who had 
issue Criadog 1. of Powys &c. who had issue Gwerydyr .1. of 
P. &c. who had issue Gwaithvoed fawr .l. of P. and Engle- 
field &c. who had issue Kynan veiniad lord of Englefield 
who had issue Ednywain 1. of Englefield: who had issue 
madog, lord of Englefield .who had issue Jerwerth who had 
issue Rhyrid : who had issue Jerwerth : who had issue Rhotbert. 
who had issue Kenrick who had issue Jthell vychan who had 
issue David: who had issue John who had issue William who 
had issue John who had issue William who had issue John 
Jones! 

All which recited psons, from Dyfynwall moel mud to this 
psent tyme, were Rightly, Justly, and Duly Interessed in there 
said portione in the Crowne land to free the Baron land from 
all ‘T'axationes and services to the Crowne from the State And 
therefore all the lands that the said John Jones ever had Or 
now hath, being Baron land and pte of the manor of koed y 
mynydd which was the mansione house of the lo. of Englefield 
these .700 : yeares or there abouts, is not liable to any Taxatione 
or service but the freehould land of the Crowne, the bond land 
and demayne land of the crowne wythin Englefield and to 
discharge all Rents and services due to the Crowne demanndable 
from hime and therefore the said John Jones uppon the title 
aforesd appcaleth to the house of Parlament on the behalfe of 
hymselfe and such as hould the Baron land of Wales as hee 
doth by descent from the sdid Dyfynwall moel mud this 2400: 
yeares agoe or thereabouts whether by the said lawe and 
Justice of the land hee cann be charged wyth eyther Rent or 
service for any of his Baron land .hee haueing Jnterrest by 
descent (as aforesd) in the Revenues of the Crowne, limited for 
the service afores’d &c 

And when Religion came to be established in the kingdome, 
there was no land vndisposed of allredy to mayntaen the same 
Therefore the tenth of the Jncrease of the land (according to the 


1 The further and full details of the descent from this line of the 
families of Jones of Stanley Hall, Salop, and Carreghova, Denbighshire, 
baronets, Jones of Chilton, Salop, and Jones of Old Marton Hall, Salop, 
and Llanerchrugog Hall, Denbighshire, are to be found in Burke’s Peer- 
age and Baronetage, Landed Gentry, Part III, p. 634; Seats and Arms, 
Second Series, vol, ii, p. 204; and in the Harleian MSS., Nos. 1977, 1396, etc. 
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holy vse) was ordayned and limited by the State for the mayn- 
tenance of Religione and Christianitie, to be devided into 4 ptes 
for the vses following vizt one pte to mayntayne ould 
decayed psons an other to mayntayne poor orffants, the third 
pte to buyld and mayntayne the Church, the fowerth pte to 
mayntayne the Churchman in his Cure and this fowerth part is 
vsed to this day for the mayntenance of the Vicar or that 
serveth the Cure and the other aforesd three quarters was in 
future tymes by the Bishoppe given to one that they call the 
psone of the parrish whoe nowe taketh for himselfe that 
which was ordayned for the mayntenance of Christianitie that 
is for the mayntenance of the poore and needy and godly uses 
of the Church &c 

The aforsaid ‘Tenures of the lands are the fundatione of the 
authoritie and power of Parlament the fundatione of the vse 
and oath of a kinge, the fundatione for the Composinge of the 
Crowne and all the Contents thereof: (which Comprehendeth in 
ytt selfe the imperium magnii of State and Comon Welth) The 
fundatione of the honor and dignitie of the land, the fundatione 
of all the government of the kingdome 

Moreover the aforesd Tenures supporte the Religion and 
Christianitie of the land the lawe and Justice of the land, the 
peace and Tranquilitie of the land, the honor and dignitie of the 
land, the welth and welldoinge of the land, the State and 
Comon Welth of the land the kinge and Crowne of the land, the 
magistracie and whole government of the land. 

And hee that destroyeth the aforsaid Tenures of the land, 
destroyeth the Religione and Christianitie of the land, the State 
and Comon Welth of the land the king and Crowne of the land 
the peace and Justice of the land, the honor and dignitie of the 
land the authoritie and Power of Parlament the vse and oath 
of a kinge, the Right and propertie of every man to his life, 
libertie and livinge, the welth and wellfare of the land, 
and ‘Totally Dissolveth the machine of the whole government of 
the land. 

Soe that the destroying of the Tenures of the land is the 
gretest Treasone that ever was sett a foote in the land or cann 
be devised to be sett afoote and cann be Termed by noe other 
terme but Treasone of Treasones or quintessence of all ‘Treasones, 
ffor noe man cann say that he is owner of eyther life, liberty 
or living or any thinge hee hath, if the said Tenures be 
destroyed for ytt is the destructione of all men, women and 
Children in the land Totally 

All the owners and Comon Welth of Wales hould vnder the 


aforesaid Tenures 
102 
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Nore. 


I may, some time, ask permission to discuss a few questions 
on parts of the above pedigree. Most of it was promulgated 
by Henry VII’s roms tel and Robert Vaughan (Brit. 
Ant.), mentions its being found in books four hundred years 
old (about 1660). It has been copied by such authorities 
as Holme, and much later compilers, but should be dealt with 
by Dr. Guest. A few questions, hastily subjoined, may embody 
some of the stereotyped difficulties and inconsistencies, to which 
a great many more might easily be added. 

1. Was Bleddyn ap Cynvyn (head of the later royal house 
of Powys) great grandson of Gwaithvoed (see, for instance, 
Wynne’s Hist. Wales, pp. 69, 105, 108)? 

2. Was there any “ Gwaithvoed of Powys” at all? See 
Vaughan’s Brit. Ant., and compare Owen Pughe’s genealo- 
gical table in Warrington’s History. 

3. Was “ Gwaithvoed of Cardigan” (“of Ceredigion and 
Cibwyr ”’) grandfather of Ednowain Bendew ? 

4. Was he descended from “‘ Cynedda ” (Vaughan, etc.), or 
from Dyvnwal Hén, or from Cadell Deyrnllwg (Iolo MSS.) ? 

5. Was he father of the Ednowain, son of Gwaithvoed, men- 
tioned by Giraldus ? 

6. Was Ednowain Bendew son of Bradwen (Owen Pughe)? 

7. What was Bradwen’s ancestry? About half a dozen 
different lines are given. 

8. Was there any Cynan Veiniad (Cynan Vendigaid, Harl. 
MS., 1977) ? 

9. Was Ednowain Bendew son of Cynan ab Iago (see Lewis 
Dwnn, H. V., vol. ii), who was also called Cynan ab Avandred? 
Avandred, or Vandred, may have been written “‘ Vd,” in the 
usual style of abbreviation, and “Vd” have been interpreted 
“Vendigaid” or “ Veiniad.” Ednowain Bendew has been 
styled the First Noble Tribe, possibly on account of being 
brother of Gryffydd ap Cynan, the “ First Royal Tribe.” 

10. Was he son of Cynan (or Cynvyn) ab Einion ap Gwrydr 
ae and descended from Carndoc who fell at Morva Rhudd- 
an ? . 


; eS 


Llanerchrugog Hall, Jan. 1862. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES, 
COPENHAGEN. 


Quarterly Meeting on the 6th of December, 1861, Professor C. F. 
Wegener, Privy Archivist for the kingdom, and Historiographer 
Royal, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The secretary, Professor C. C. Rafn, delivered a report of the 
progress of the labours, and produced as ready from the press the 
volume for 1859 of the Annals of Northern Archeology, with seven 
plates, and the Archeological Review for 1858 and 1859. 

The Director of the Department of Public Instruction to the 
Ministry for the Duchy of Sleswick, the Hon. T. A. Regenburg, com- 
municated a report from the Inspector of the Museum of Northern 
Antiquities at Flensborg, accompanied with drawings and a ground- 

lan, concerning excavations carried on in a tumulus from the age of 
toca, situated near Thorsbierg moor, in the neighbourhood of 
Sénderbrarup in Angel. 

The Inspector of South Greenland, Dr. Henry J. Rink, who 
resides at Copenhagen this winter, exhibited the third volume of 
‘“‘Kaladlit okalluktualliait,”’ or Greenlandic popular traditions, written 
down and communicated by natives, together with a Danish trans- 
lation and lithographs, issued from the printing office at Nouk 
(Noungme) in Greenland, 1861. Having added some remarks 
on the Greenlandic popular tales, he concluded by producing 
several specimens of the writing and drawings of the native 
Esquimaux. 

Mr. E. C. Hammer, Danish Consul at Boston, had presented 
a paper from the Rev. Abner Morse cohcerning the discovery, on 
the coast of Massachusetts, of some ancient hearths, which he 
considers not to belong to the Indians, but to a more civilized people, 
most likely to the ancient Scandinavians, who often visited those tracts. 

Mr. John Beatton, Danish Consul at Stromness, Orkney, had, by 
a letter of the 20th of July, communicated some previous information 
of a discovery made of several Runic inscriptions in Maeshow, in the 
parish of Stenness, Mainland. Under the date of July 31 and 
August 12, more detailed communications on this subject, toge- 
ther with a copy of the inscriptions and a groundplan of the stone 
chamber, on the walls of which they had been engraved, had been 
received from George Petrie, Esq. With reference to this communi- 
cation the Secretary, Professor C. C. Rafn, had given, in September, 
a preliminary notice of the discovery in a letter addressed to George 
Petrie, Esq. Meanwhile, the gentleman who had caused the excava- 
tions to be made, James Farrer, Esq., M.P., by a letter of the 5th of 
November, had transmitted to the Society seven lithographed plates, 
with drawings of the inscriptions and carvings, executed with the 
utmost care, suggesting at the same time the desirableness of further 
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attempts being made at deciphering the inscriptions. After a closer 
examination of the more trustworthy materials thus received, Professor 
Rafn had renewed his attempts, and he now communicated his reading 
of the most considerable of the inscriptions, having been indebted, for 
the interpretation of some of the terms, to the conjectures of Mr. John 
Sigurdsson. 

Mr. Gisle Brynjulfsson, who had just returned from a visit to 
London, communicated some remarks on a ‘‘ Vita Griffini,” belonging 
to the Cottonian collection of MSS. in the library of the British 
Museum. This Griffin, the son of Conan, was a king in Wales at the 
close of the eleventh and at the beginning of the twelfth century 
(¢ 1137), and through his maternal lineage he is there said to be 
descended from the Scandinavian kings of Dublin. It also deserves 
mention, that Madoc, supposed to have visited America at the close of 
the twelfth century, was a grandson of this same king Griffin, and 
that thus he is likely to have been acquainted with the Scandinavian 
accounts of Vinland and the other western countries, these being well 
known to the Scandinavians in Ireland. 

At this meeting several new fellows were elected. 





Obituary. 


H.R.H. tHe Prince Consort died at a time when it was too 
late for us to notice, in the last number of our Journal, the loss sus- 
tained by the nation, and by ourselves; and it would now be almost 
superfluous to give furthenexpression to that grief, which has been 
felt so universally and so deservedly by all ranks of men, more especi- 
ally since the public voice has spoken out so cordially and so well. It 
will not, however, be out of place to remark that, while, by some 
strange anomaly in our proceedings, no steps have ever been taken to 
obtain the Prince of Wales for our head and patron, the Prince 
Consort was the only member of the Association of royal rank, and of 
course took precedence over us all. It is well known how warm a 
friend His Royal Highness was to all pursuits of literature and 
science; and that he was especially well versed in the history and 
antiquities of Great Britain and of Europe generally. We believe 
that he was thoroughly acquainted with the proceedings of our Asso- 
ciation; and we know that his patronage was accorded to us in a most 
kind and gracious manner. It is to be hoped that, as soon as circum- 
stances permit, the Prince of Wales will place himself at our head, 
and will fill up the void left by the demise of his Royal Father. 
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JaMES DEARDEN, Esq., F.S.A., one of the founders of our Asso- 
ciation,—to whom we owe its first start, its support under early 
struggles, its active and generous encouragement at all times and 
under all circumstances,—is no more. We have lately had to record 
the deaths of several of our very best members; and, as time wears on, 
many more must naturally be added to the increasing list: but we are 
confident that all members of ‘the Association will sympathize with 
those who were his intimate acquaintances, when they lament the loss 
‘of our earliest friend, our first Treasurer, and one of our Trustees. Mr. 
Dearden was an antiquary of very great acumen; his knowledge of the 
documentary and social history of Wales and England was accurate 
and extensive ; he had a peculiar facility in deciphering ancient records; 
and his intuitive discernment, in respect of early British remains, was 
extraordinary. No one took a warmer interest in all that concerned 
the welfare of our Association; and no one ever approached him in 
the munificent manner in which that interest was shewn. The Asso- 
ciation owes its existence to his purse, to his personal exertions, and 
to his untiring advice and co-operation. Declining health and 
domestic affliction had of late years prevented him from attending 
our meetings, and his last public appearance amongst us was at 
Bangor; but his regard for us remained as lively as ever, and if any- 
thing more had been wanting to complete the story of his connection 
with our Society, it would have been that he might have lived to 
accompany us to Cornwall, and to witness the wide extension, which 
our operations are destined to receive from the Truro meeting. It is 
a melancholy duty to have to record the departure of so many good 
friends; but it is to be hoped their places may be filled up by others 
not Iéss able to do honour to, and advance, our Association, than 
themselves ;—indeed, our confident expectation is that this body, 
which Mr. Dearden laboured so sedulously to originate and maintain, 
is calculated to hold an important place among kindred societies for 
many long years. 
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Archaeological Association. 


TRURO MEETING, AUGUST 25th, 1862. 


General. Secretary, 
Cambrian Archeological Association. 


I beg leave to inform you that I 


intend to be present at the Truro Mesrrine of our 


‘AssocraTi0n y and I shall be obliged by your making 


me the requisite arrangements. 


I am, Str, 


Your obedient Servant, 














CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
TRURO MEETING. 
THE arrangements for the meeting of our Association at Truro 
are nearly complete; and by June next, or at latest by July, 
the official programme of proceedings will be issued. 

In the mean time, special attention is solicited to the following 
points :— 

(1.), As the members of the CamBriaN ARCHZOLOGICAL 
AssociaTION are to visit Truro as guests of the Royat Inst1- 
TUTION OF CORNWALL, and as extensive preparations have to 
be made beforehand, it is essential that the earliest possible 
notice of their intention to attend should be given by members 
to the General Secretaries. With this object in view, a circular, 
printed on a single leaf, is inserted herewith ; which members, 
who purpose going, are requested to detach, fill up, sign, and 


forward as soon as circumstances will allow. Members, neglect- 


ing to take this precaution, must not be disappointed if, on 
reaching Truro, they find no accommodation prepared for 
them. So large a number of members, and of antiquaries from 
various localities, have already signified their determination to 
attend, that this regulation becomes indispensable. Members 
who are likely to be accompanied by Ladies should mention 
this in their application to the General Secretaries. 

(2.) The means of access to Truro, whether by land or by 
sea, are so numerous and easy, that no anxiety need be felt by 
any member on that account. 

(3.) THe Roya Institution or Cornwatt has already 
raised a subscription fund of nearly £250 for the local expenses 
of the meeting :—and all the preparations making are upon a 
large and liberal scale. 
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(4.) The meeting will begin, as at present arranged, on 
Monday, August 25th, and will last throughout that week. A 
visit to the Scilly Isles, weather permitting, will be made the 
week following. 

All arrangements as to excursions, locomotion, lodgings, etc., 
will be made by the Local Committee at Truro. 

(5.) It is thought best to limit the papers to be read at this 
meeting to brief, comprehensive accounts of the various branches 
of Welsh antiquities; so that Cornish antiquaries may form 
from them good general ideas of Cambrian archeology. All 
local and technical subjects are to be avoided. 

Members desirous of reading papers on this occasion are re- 
quested to communicate with the General Secretaries forthwith. 
The latest day for the notification of their wishes is fixed for 
July Ist. 

(6.) A large collection of drawings, photographs, rubbings, 
and engravings of Cambrian buildings, monuments, etc., will 
be exhibited by our Association, Any member, possessing 
articles of these kinds, will oblige the General Committee by 
lending them for the occasion, and by communicating his in- 
tention to the General Secretaries. It is not proposed to ex- 
hibit any objects of antiquity, on account of the danger and 
the expense of carriage. 

(7.) Many ladies have expressed their intention of honouring 
the meeting with their presence; and it may, therefore, be as 
well to state that there will be at least one dress-conversazione 
during the meeting, and that, during the week following, 
suitable entertainments—probably including a concert and a 
ball—will be given at Truro. 





Correspondence, 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—I have lately had the opportunity of strolling round the beau- 
tiful county of Brecon; and though the various remains of that district 
must be fresh in the memory of those members who attended the 
Brecon meeting, yet a few words on their present condition may, I 
think, be found acceptable to them, and to others who were not able 
to join us on that occasion. 

In the town of Brecon it is well known that St. John’s Priory is now 
repairing and restoring under the superintendence of Mr. G. G. Scott. 
The work is going on admirably; but it is much to be wished that 
the nave may be repaired as well as the choir, transepts, and tower; 
and also that the old monastic buildings may be looked to, and put 
into a proper state of preservation. Two Roman inscriptions from the 
Gaer are believed to be either lying about among the rubbish of these 
premises, or else built up into some of the walls; and while an emi- 
nent architect has the matter in hand, it would be well for him to be 
on the look out for them. 

The chapel of Christ’s College is not yet touched; but I understand 
the project exists of repairing it, and of fitting it up as a chapel for 
the new Grammar School which is now building on the site of the old 
Dominican priory, and absorbing within its circuit the Decanal House, 
a good specimen of fourteenth century work. 

The repairs and alterations of St. Mary’s church are most satisfac- 
tory: they have been carried out judiciously, and ancient portions 
have been carefully preserved ; and it is one of the best pieces of work 
of this kind in Wales. 

St. David’s church, in the suburb of Llanvaes, has disappeared 
bodily, all but a small portion of the tower,—swallowed up, I suppose, 
by some great builder, and a bran new church erected in its stead,— 
not bad of its kind, but the smack of antiquity does not belong to it. 

In the ancient castle, the outer walls of the hall and the adjacent 
towers have been partially cleared of ivy and other encumbrances, and 
can now be studied; but within the hall an unsightly shed has been 
built for the purpose of the hotel, and, so far, the building has been 
spoiled. 

Newton Hall, Sir David Gam’s old house, remains in statu quo; 
neither better nor worse. I wish I could say bet¢éer, for such a stately 
old place deserves to be thoroughly restored, and made again into the 
residence of an important family. It should be surrounded by a park 
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instead of a farm, and it might be again turned into one of the most 
important residences of the county. 

On the whole, a most gratifying movement in favour of archeology 
has been witnessed in Brecon within the last few years. I know of 
hardly any town in Wales where so many gentlemen thoroughly well 
versed in antiquities reside: their influence and example have told on 
the public generally; and it may be truly said that archeology is 
honoured as it deserves to be in that provincial capital. Only one 
thing is wanting in Brecon to render its intellectual resources, and 
they are many, still more complete,—I mean a museum of local anti- 
quities and natural history, and a good general library of reference, as 
well as of sound modern literature. 

While in this neighbourhood I visited many of the neighbouring 
churches, and I append a few notes upon them. 

Merthyr Cynog.—Lately repaired, and really improved, by Mr. 
Buckeridge, a pupil of Mr. Scott’s. 

Trallong.—Rebuilt by Mr. Buckeridge. Here the stone with the 
inscription and oghams, noticed in No. XXIX of our Journal, is pre- 
served. 

Aberyscir.—Rebuilt by Mr. Buckeridge ; the old church has ¢ofally 
disappeared here, which I think subject of regret; the tower at least 
might have been preserved. A splendid incised slab, the most perfect 
in Wales, has been found here, and placed in the chancel. It ought, 
certainly, to be engraved and described in our Journal. 

Llandefaclog Fach.—Rebuilt all but the tower. Here the Brich- 
mail stone with the warrior still stands in a wall under one of the 
venerable yew trees. The Cvynoa stone was inadvertently (!) built 
with the letters inwards into the tower. Sir, if I were the squire of 
the parish, I would have that stone rescued at my own expense ; and 
indeed a £5 note would be well expended by our Association for this 
purpose. 

lanspyddid.—Some good repairs and insertions of windows effected 
here by Mr. Buckeridge. The old crossed stone is safe in the 
churchyard, and the grand yew trees, thirteen in number, surround 
the sacred building with a corona rarely surpassed. 

Llanhamlach.—This church is not yet touched; the body of it re- 
quires judicious treatment; but it is a dangerous thing in these 
times to call the attention of architects to medieval buildings; such 
a step is too often followed by their total disappearance. The 
ancient parsonage house, behind the church, of the fourteenth century, 
has been allowed almost to fall down. This is a great pity: the 
arch of the doorway is just tottering; the inscribed stone is not now 
to be found; a few pounds would preserve the whole for future 
generations. 

Llangasty Church.—One nearly rebuilt, all but the tower, is still a 
most favourable example of modern architectural skill; the effect of 
the building, heightened by the magic beauty of the site, is admirable. 
The good taste of a neighbouring benefactor has allowed the church 
to dress itself with ivy—and the result is most satisfactory. 

Liangorse, Cathedin, Llansantffraid, Talgarth.— All these churches 
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remain in statu quo; though repairs and, we are sorry to say, ‘‘ re- 
storations ” are talked of. It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Scott’s 
voice may be heard in this district, and that the hand of the destroy- 
ing architect may be stayed. There are very curious points connected 
with each; not one of them requires demolition; some few careful 
repairs, removal of sleeping boxes; rectifications of windows; ob- 
literation of whitewash ; nothing more is wanted. 

Llanddew.—This is the most valuable church in the neighbourhood, 
—a nearly perfect chancel of the thirteenth century, not much injured, 
and of excellent proportions. On measuring this building the extreme 
accuracy of the work, as to yards and inches, will be found very remark- 
able. There is a trefoil-headed priest’s door in the south wall of the 
choir, of wonderful beauty; and all this part of the edifice might well 
be adopted as a model. The large, rude, circular font is intact; and 
all the details are worth studying. The nave and south transept have 
been much injured by alterations,—and here a restoration is really 
required ; but it is not every architect to whom such a church should 
be entrusted. Near it are the remains of the episcopal house or castle, 
in which the small ruined gateway of the thirteenth century, and the 
arched wall of the same date, are so beautiful that I feel tempted, on - 
a future occasion, to give you a monographical account of them and 
of the church. 

I intend sending you some further observations for the next number. 


I am, etc., AN ANTIQUARY. 
Swansey, March, 1862. 





ANCIENT GRAIN-CRUSHERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—In No. XXVII of the Arch. Camb., I see a letter from 
Mr. Babington referring to ‘‘the pair of stones forming a grain- 
crusher” exhibited by me at the Bangor meeting, and engraved to 
accompany a short paper of mine in No. XXV of our Journal. At 
the time that paper was written, I did not know that a drawing of 
this implement was to form one of the illustrations; this will account 
for the absence of any notice of it in the letter-press. The dimen- 
sions of the lower or concave stone are,—length, 1 foot 7 inches; 
breadth, 1 foot 1 inch; thickness, 8 inches: those of the convex 
upper stone are—length, 1 foot 44 inches ; extreme breadth, 74 inches; 
thickness, 35 inches. This latter, which may properly be called a 
muller, is carefully tapered, and both ends are exactly alike. The 
upper and lower stones were found (as was stated at the Bangor 
meeting) close together in a wall on the land of Tre-ifan, near the river 
Braint, in Anglesey: this wall, on one side, forms the boundary of a 
British village, or assemblage of cyttiau, visited by members of the 
Association during the Wednesday’s excursion. This is the only 
perfect specimen of these old grain-crushers that I have ever met 
with: I have, however, sixteen fragments of the lower-stones, and 
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elevén of the rubbers or mullers, some belonging to instruments of a 
larger size than that which was shewn at Bangor. Upon one of the 
portions of a lower stone there is, in addition to the concave surface 
upon which the muller worked, a small shallow cavity, five inches at 
its greatest width, which appears to have been intended to receive the 
flour. I am not quite prepared to assent to the proposition that they 
are “the most primitive implement used in the manufacture of cereal 
food”; at least, as regards the examples found in this neighbourhood, 
which shew considerable finish. I am disposed to consider the simple 
stone mortars, which are rude in execution, as having been the first 
instrument used for pounding grain. Several of these, found in this 
and the adjoining parishes, are in my possession, the largest about a 
foot, the smallest two inches / in diameter, and of almost every inter- 
mediate size. I am, etc., 
Menaifron, July 11th, 1861. W. Wynn WILiIAMs. 


ANCIENT WELLS SUPPOSED TO BE ROMAN, AND 
KJOKKENMODDEN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—I have been much struck with Professor Babington’s paper 
on Kjokkenmédden, and the conclusions of the northern antiquaries 
about them. I have also observed notice taken by other members 
concerning ancient wells supposed to be Roman. In illustration of 
the latter, I may state that at Royston, in Hertfordshire, there is a 
chamber, or chapel as it is locally called, excavated beneath the main 
street out of the solid chalk. It is approached by a long subterra- 
neous passage, and probably dates from a very early period. The 
Roman well at Segontium is well known to our members. With 
regard to the latter, I would call attention to the remains of cyttiau, 
or circular huts, within the ancient British camp called Bwrdd 
Arthur (Arthur’s Table) in the parish of Llanfihangel Tyn Sylwy, 
near Beaumaris, Anglesey. These cyttiau abound in remains of sea 
shells (edible molluscs) of all kinds found on that coast; and great 
quantities may be dug up in various parts of this large earthwork. 
It is one not commonly known, but it is worth visiting, were it only 
to see the outer enclosure of vertical stones, slabs of carboniferous 
limestone, still standing im si¢u all round the enclosure, and evidently 
erected for means of defence. I am, Sir, etc., 


Aberystwith, March 1, 1862. A MEMBER. 
MS. OF BRUT Y TYWYSOGION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—In the report of the Swansey meeting of our Association 
I observe the following words attributed to Mr. T. Stephens, in his 
speech on the ethnology of Gower :—‘‘ A Welsh Chronicle MS. B 
of Brut y Tywysogion, considered to have been written at the end of 
the thirteenth century,” etc. Iam inclined to believe that Mr. Stephens 
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has been incorrectly reported; if not, I beg leave to inform him that 
no MS. of the Brut y Tywysogion of the thirteenth century has as 
yet been discovered. I am etc., 

London, 3rd March, 1862. REVIEWER. 





Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Note 68.—‘Tuskar Rock” (see Query 112, Arch. Camb., 
No. XXIX).—1st. Tuskar is probably made up of the two words 
Tusc, a tusk, and scear, shear-ed, cut. The two words Tusk and 
Scar, now in common use, are but slightly altered forms of the fore- 
going. The attempt to pronounce rapidly these two words will shew 
how easily they may have blended into the present Tuskar. 

2nd. I know of no certain examples of similar names elsewhere ; 
but in looking at my Atlas, the following, that somewhat resemble 
those mentioned, have caught my eye :— 

Scar-borough, on the Yorkshire coast; the Skerries, off the coast 
of Antrim; the Skerry, off Angles-ey; the Skerries, eastward and 
westward of the Shetland Isles; and Green-scare, in St. Bride’s Bay, 
have probably the word scear, share or cutter, for their foundation, or 
else the Danish equivalent. A small island, off the coast of Fries- 
land, is called Schier-monik; and another, southward of the island of 
Funen, is called Skaar-oe. The last two examples seem to shew 
that I am seeking the etymology in the right direction. 

If my conjecture, (for it is nothing more) as to the derivation of 
the names in question from Anglo-Saxon or kindred tongues, be 
correct, it must be evident that Brittany is not the most likely quarter 
wherein to find corresponding names. Scotland may furnish some 
examples, or any coast that has been colonized or occupied by the 
Angles or Saxons. Perhaps the presence of the Danes or Flemings 
might, in some cases, account for such names. Some centuries ago 
the languages of the latter races were very much like the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. 

No information is sought by “J” as to the etymology of ‘ Sker- 
weathers” or ‘“‘Guskar.” But as it seems probable, from his query, 
that it is unknown to him, and as the point may be of interest to 
others of your readers, the following is submitted to their notice. 
Sker, as in Tuskar, is scear, ¢. e., cut, and. weather is weder or weder, 
t.e., weather, or storm, equivalent to cu¢-storm. Some may think this 
word better derived from scear and weter, cut-water. As to guskar, 
it is probably formed of the two words gist, yeast, foam, or storm, and 
scear, the noun, share. Gist-scear, foam or storm-cutter. Some, 
perhaps, would rather refer the final syllable of guskar and tuskar to 
the word carr, a rock. That I may not pass over the only remaining 
name in the query about which there can be any doubt, I will say that 
I think “aust” is only another form of east. J. Tomas. 


Note 69.—AnciENT CANOE FOUND IN 1856 IN CAERNARVON- 
SHIRE AND A BritisH Town THERE.—In the Proceedings of the 
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Society of Antiquaries (ser. 2, vol. 1, p. 10) it is stated that C. Reed, 
Esq., F.S.A., exhibited the remains of a canoe found in Llyn Llydaw 
upon Snowdon during the partial drainage ofthe lake. In its present 
state it is 9 feet 7 inches long; one end is square, the other terminates 
in a blunt point. It has a slight keel, and was originally 18 inches 
wide. 

In the same volume (p. 161) the same gentleman states that, on 
a farm called Cwm-dylif [Cwm-dyli?], within half a mile of Llyn 
Llydaw there are the remains of a British town, not marked in the 
Ordnance Map, comprising the foundations of numerous circular 
dwellings. In some of them quantities of the refuse of copper smelt- 
ings were found. This town should be visited and examined with 
care by some of the members of our Association. C. C. B. 





Note 70.—CowsripGE; Tumut, ETc.—On the road between 
Cowbridge and Llantwit Major, about a mile and a half from the 
former place, there are several tumuli in the fields on the right-hand 
side. They have been much ploughed down in agricultural operations, 
and by the unpractised eye might remain unobserved. It is however 
desirable to make a note of them, because they are not marked on the 
Ordnance map; and in better times they will deserve to be opened. 
Not far from the same town, at the eastern end of the ‘‘ Golden 
Mile,” the large tumulus under the fir trees has lately been cut into; 
but I have not heard with what result, nor indeed for what purpose. 
It is much to be regretted that any tumulus or early British work 
should be touched, except for scientific purposes, and under proper 
superintendence. J. 


Query 114.—Ciz Stazz, Nzar Fisuevarp.—Can any informa- 
tion be given as to the origin of the name of this locality? It is close 
to Fishguard, on the rising ground above the town to the eastward. 

a T. M. 

Query 115.—Pricz, or GzrELEN—Can any of our members in 
Denbighshire inform us of the name and address of the present re- 
presentative of Robert Price, who resided at Geelen, in that county, 
in the year 1661? J.J. 





fAliscellaneous Potices. 


Notice to MemsBers. The Editorial sub-committee beg leave to 
remind members, who wish to communicate matter for publication, 
that it is always of great importance for papers, and especially draw- 
ings, to be in the hands of the editor as long before the day of pub- 
lication as possible. In general, it requires from two to three months 
to make the requisite arrangements with the engravers; and, in all 
cases, considerable time is taken up in the transmission and correction 
of proofs, revises, etc. The Association has always justly regarded 
punctuality of publication as an element of permanent success ;—and 
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the Editorial sub-committee consider themselves responsible for not 
disappointing the general expectation. In the present instance a few 
days delay has been rendered necessary for the completion of various 
preliminary matters connected with the visit of the Association to 
Cornwall; but on all ordinary occasions punctuality of publication 
will be strictly maintained. It is deemed advisable to remind mem- 
bers that the Editorial sub-committee cannot undertake to publish 
any papers that are not in the hands of the editor, with their illustra- 
tions, at least three months before the day of issue:—that is to say 
before the first day of each publishing quarter. 





St. Donat’s CastLe, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—It gives us great plea- 
sure to announce that this grand old pile, probably the most interesting 
medizval domestic building in Wales, has at length passed by 
purchase into the hands of one of our members, J. D. Nicholl Carne, 
Esq., D.C.L. The antiquarian world may now hope that this far- 
famed building will be properly respected, and that access to it, 
hitherto denied under peculiar circumstances, will in future be 
possible, It is much to be desired that the Association should under- 
take to aid its present proprietor in compiling and publishing a 
complete history of the castle. 





Marcam Aspey., We have been informed that a complete his- 
torical account of this abbey is preparing by its owner—one of our 
most eminent members ; and that it will be illustrated in a thoroughly 
scientific and sumptuous manner, This intelligence is so important 
that we cannot but express our warmest wishes for its correctness. 
The architectural remains of the abbey, the crosses and inscribed 
stones connected with it, and its immense collection of charters and 
documents of all kinds, are of such a nature as to render a work of 
this kind one of the highest archeological interest. , 


ARncH Z0LoGIA CAMBRENSIS.—Some of the volumes of our Journal 
have, from various causes, become exceedingly scarce, and are “out 
of print.’ Among them are the first volumes of the first and third 
series. Any members having these volumes, or complete sets, to dis- 
pose of, are requested to correspond with Mr. J. Russell Smith on the 
subject. Detached numbers in good condition, to be sold, should 
always be mentioned to the publishers. 


3RD SER, VOL. VIII. il 





Rebiews, 


ScoTLAND IN THE MippLE AG@eEs. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Sxetcurs oF Earty Scotcu History. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Edmondston and Douglas, Edinburgh, 1860. 


By Cosmo Innzs, M.A., Professor of History in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Two more important and interesting volumes than these have not 
been added to the historical collections of Great Britain for many 
years. Without pretending to do more than give sketches and com- 
prehensive views of the great results of Scottish history, political and 
social, they nevertheless open up fresh fields of research, bring forward 
a vast number of ascertained facts, and afford models of a new and 
original style of writing. 

Professor Innes is a good archeologist, and, if we may borrow a 
word from our French brethren, a good “archivist”; that is to say, 
he is not only well acquainted with the general archeology of Scot- 
land and of Europe, but he is profoundly versed in the records and 
the archives of his own country. He is a paleographer: he really 
can read the original records which he quotes; and it is from such 
genuine sources that he has derived the valuable facts with which his 
volumes are replete, and which he has known how to place before his 
readers in the most attractive form. Well would it have been for other 
countries, specially for Wales, had those, who in former days have 
written what is called History, been able to read the documents they 
pretended to cite, and honest enough to do so. 

The first of these volumes consists of lectures delivered, as a pro- 
fessorial course, to students of the University; and is, to a certain 
extent, popular and facile both in plan and composition; while the 
second may be considered as supplementary to the former, and is more 
strict and documentary in its nature. In the first, the Professor takes 
rapid and comprehensive views of European as well as Scottish his- 
tory, wielding his pen with unusual power and masterlike elegance ; 
-in the second he writes more as a professed antiquary, or as a lawyer. 
In the one he deals with vast masses of historical facts synthetically, 
and forms from them brilliant yet accurate sketches,—the results of 
copious reading, which his hearers are to take as charts and sum- 
maries for their own guidance. In the other he shews how old records 
may be analyzed, and ancient parchments—the dry bones of history— 
may be resuscitated into life, and their contents worked up into vivid 
representations of events, as bright and positive as though they were 
contemporaneous with his own pages. 

Professor Innes is well entitled to take his place among the histo- 
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rians of Great Britain, and his books are an honour to modern Scottish 
literature. Had Sir Walter been alive, he would have been proud of 
books such as these. 

We beg our readers not to think that we have been dealing reck- 
lessly in panegyric when expressing ourselves thus warmly and de- 
cidedly. We recommend them, as we have done with many other 
works reviewed from time to time in our pages, to procure these 
volumes, and to judge for themselves. We have no fear that they 
will differ much from us in opinion. We had long been aware how 
high Scottish Archeology stood; and it is a gratifying circumstance 
to find Scottish History again claiming a similar position. According 
to our usual plan, we shall lay extracts from these volumes before our 
readers, so that they may have a good general idea of the author's 
style, and grounds for judging of his learning and eloquence. Every 
page in them is worth studying ; and no summary that we can pro- 
duce will come instead of a careful perusal of the whole. 

The first of these volumes, after an excellent introduction on the 
historical geography of Scotland, illustrated by three careful maps, 
opens with two chapters on the social history of Europe, extremely 
graphic and ably condensed. It then proceeds with Scottish history 
properly so called, and we give the following extract from what is 
said of early ecclesiastical matters : 


*T do not know anything in the history of Christian Europe, that, if 
rightly considered, is more interesting than the island of Iona in the sixth 
century. Columba obtained a gift of the island from Conal, a king of the 
Scots, who then held the western shore of Scotland, and settled his followers 
there. The handful of Christian priests, who built their humble thatched 
church on that little island, could look out on one side on a boundless and 
tempestuous sea; on the other, on the mountains inhabited by Pagan 
savages. They might be carried in thought and in prayer to other regions 
of the earth, and beyond it; but to the visual eye there was no support, no 
sympathy around. There was nothing of pomp to fascinate, nothing to 
tempt ambition. Praise and the approbation of man were shut out. We 
must not call them monks, those devoted men,—at least those of us who 
think monk another name for a selfish, lazy fellow. But in truth, as each 
age of this globe is said to have its peculiar growth of plants and animals, 
every age of the world of man developes the institutions and forms that suit 
its progress. Religious men and preachers of the truth do not now retire 
into desert islands, and weary Heaven with prayer; but neither are whole 
nations won over now to the true faith by the preaching of a poor mission- 
ary, himself claiming no inspiration. The life of those monks of Iona was 
divided between prayer, reading or hearing the Scriptures, and works of 
needful labour, either of agriculture or fishing. Those qualified were 
employed in teaching the young, and in the important work of writing the 
books required for the service of the Church. Columba himself was a great 
penman, and some fine copies of the Psalter and Gospels, in Ireland, are 
still attributed to his hand, on better evidence than might be expected. He 
and his immediate followers undoubtedly practised celibacy, and enforced 
penance and the most rigid asceticism. Without discussing the use of such 
mortification of the body, to the zealot who practises it, it has always been, 
and always will be, a great engine for swaying a simple and uninformed 
people. They associate such self-denial with the absence of all the passions 
to which they feel themselves most addicted, and soon come to think the 
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— who can so subdue his human nature, as something raised above 
umanity. 

“Kducation soon became the great object to which the successors of 
St. Colomba devoted themselves. Hither resorted the young from all the 
adjacent continents, from Scotland, from Ireland, and England, and even 
from Scandinavia, to acquire the learning and study the discipline of the 
Columban church. From hence, for centuries, went forth priests and bishops 
to convert and instruct, to ordain, and to found similar establishments; and 
hither, as to a holy refuge, more than one, when their course of duty was 
run, retired to be at rest, and to lay their bones beside the blessed Columba. 

“The Columbites sent continual preachers among the rude people of the 
opposite continent. In the midst of war and plunder they made their way 
through the fastnesses of that difficult land, converted the northern Picts, 
and penetrated Scotland from sea to sea, That was too near and too easy a 
task, The desire for new dangers and yet greater hardships, joined to some 
mystical love of retirement, led some of their number to dare the northern 
seas in their boats of skins, and carry the cross into the extreme islands of 
the Orkneys, Shetland, and Faroe. The Norsemen called these missionaries 
Papae; and many of the islands on which they found some preacher from 
Iona, still bear the names of Papey and Papeyar, Even Iceland was not 
too remote or inhospitable. We do not know the daring and zealous man 
who carried Christianity thither. He is said to have been Aurlig, a Nor- 
wegian educated in the Hebrides. But we know that the first Christian 
church in Iceland, which was at Esinberg, was dedicated to St. Columba. 
The little colony of Columbites in Iceland sank, perhaps, under the severity 

‘of the climate. Long afterwards, when the Norwegians went first thither, 
they found no traces of civilization but the crosses, bells, and books in the 
Trish ritual, of the monks of Iona.” 


Speaking of monastic institutions of a later period, the Professor 
observes : 


“Tt is difficult, at the present day, to consider the monastic institutions 
‘apart from the change of religion which overthrew them. I fear that it is 
almost as rare now as in the heat and zeal of the Reformation, to find the 
freedom from passion and prejudice necessary for forming a correct estimate 
of the good and evil of the convent. I wish to consider the institution only 
as it was exemplified in Scotland after the great spread of monasteries 
during the time of King David and his grandsons ; and we have abundant 
materials for testing its operation. I think it is a mistake to suppose that 
any great body of men professing a common object, and that a high and 
sacred one, are ever wholly insincere. I apprehend another mistake consists 
in our misapprehending the duties which the monks themselves professed 
to consider the objects of a monastic life. If we were to consider the monks 
in Scotland as charged with the instruction and religious discipline of the 

eople, we should at once pronounce them inefficient, and all but useless; 
But if it be held that that duty did not lie upon them, but chiefly, at least, 
upon the secular clergy, we begin to view the monastery with more favour. 
We regard the monks asa set of religious men freed from domestic and 
worldly ties, whose time ought to be devoted, first, to divine exercises and 
contemplation, and afterwards to the duties of their society, to the duties 
impose 7 them by their relations as neighbours and as great land- 
holders. All the monasteries were zealous agriculturists and gardeners at 


a time when we have no proof that the lay lord knew anything of the soil 
beyond consuming its fruits. They were good neighbours and kind land- 
lords, so that the kindly tenant of the church was considered the most 
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favoured of agriculturists. Their charity and hospitality have been acknow- 
ledged by their enemies, Above all, they were by their profession and situ- 
ation addicted to peace. Surrounded vy mata nobles, unarmed them- 
selves, they had nothing to gain by war; and it is not easy to over-estimate 
the advantage to a half-civilized country, of a great and influential class, 
determined supporters of peace and order. 

“The learning of the Scotch Convent may not have been carried to a 
high pitch; but such learning as there was, was always found there. An 
abbot of Melrose, visiting the dependent house of Home Cultram, laid down 
rules for the indefatigable reading of sacred literature, and founded his rule 
upon the quaint and probably proverbial gingle, “claustrum sine literatura, 
vii hominis est sepultura.” They cultivated and promoted such education 
as was then known. Kelso had schools in the town of Roxburgh in the 
time of William the Lion, and Dunfermline had endowed schools in the city 
of Perth at least as early; and they furnished instruction within the monas- 
tery to a higher class than those who benefited by their burghal schools, 
In the thirteenth century the widowed lady of Molle, a great proprietor in 
the Merse, resigned to Kelso a part of her dowry lands on condition that 
the monks should maintain her son among the scholars of the best rank in 
their monastery. This education consisted a good deal in the studies pre- 
paratory for the Church. There were schools for teaching singing and 
chanting in the different cathedral cities; and the term ‘sang-school’ is not 
yet forgotten in the north, where the choral school has often been the 
groundwork of our burgh grammar schools. The education, even of the 
chorister, required a knowledge of reading,—not a very valuable acquisition 
for the laity when books were so scarce; and to this was added instruction 
in the principles of grammar, and the beginning of classical learning. But 
surely [ need not impress upon you, that, in a good school the amount of 
knowledge acquired is not to be measured by the extent of learning; and 
that any possible amount of knowledge and learning are as nothing com- 
pared with the industrial training, the moral discipline, which these are 
chiefly useful to convey, but which may be acquired without them. 

“ That some of the arts, moreover, were cultivated within the abbey walls, 
we may conclude without much extrinsic evidence. The great interest of 
the monk was for the honour of his monastery ; and everything that tended 
to its grandeur and embellishment was a praiseworthy service. The erec- 
tion of one of our great abbeys was often a work of centuries; and during 
all that time its members were in the midst of the work of the most exqui- 
site artists in every department, and assisted with their own hands. That . 
could not fail to raise the taste and cultivate the minds of the inmates of 
the cloister. It would be a grievous mistake to suppose that the effect was 
merely that of living and working in an artist’s shop. The fine arts—the 
high, imaginative, and intellectual arts of architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture—were not yet separated from the other ornamental hand-works. They 
were carried on together, and all tended to elevate and refine those who 
lived among them. But, indeed, the interest and honour of the convent, 
the honest rivalry with neighbouring houses and other orders; above all, 
the zeal for religion, which was honoured by their efforts; the strong desire 
to render its rites magnificent, and to set forth ina worthy manner the wor- 
— of the Deity: all these gave to the works of the old monks a principle 
and a feeling above what modern art must ever hope to reach.” 


A very large portion of this volume is occupied with sketches and 
analyses of Scotch corporations and Scotch mercantile communities ; 
a good deal with regal and political affairs. But we pass them over 
as being too special, too local, for our pages; and we hasten to give 
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specimens of the general archeology of the work. At the beginning 
of the tenth chapter the author says : 


“Let us examine a little how our forefathers dwelt and were lodged, the 
mechanical contrivance shewn in their habitations, and the rude but inte- 
resting beginnings of constructive and masonic skill, which required great 
development before they deserve the name of Art. At the same time we 
shall And it convenient to consider that class of antiquities which are at 
least akin to habitations, the structures of an early age for defence, for reli- 
gious and legal meetings; and monolithic monuments, whether for comme- 
morating the dead, ascertaining boundaries of estates, or preserving the 
memory of some historical event. 

“In thus approaching the proper ground of the antiquary, I trust I may 
escape falling into the common error of that respectable class. I will not 
ask my readers to form a rash determination upon any of those points 
regarding which it requires extensive comparison, as well as much previous 
study, to justify any expression even of confident opinion. There are man 
remains of antiquity, many classes of such in this country, which are mone | 
less known, and, as to their purposes, much more mysterious than the Cyclo- 
— remains of Greece, or the barrows and (now) subterranean palaces of 

imroud and Nineveh. I feel that I shall disappoint my younger readers 
when I pass by such interesting relics without pronouncing decidedly upon 
their dates; and, still more, upon their original design and use. I cannot 
help it. The proper study of antiquities is hardly begun among us; and 
much of the discredit and ridicule that have fallen upon it and its votaries 
arises from the crude and presumptuous judgments passed upon individual 
cases and objects as they arise, instead of investigating each with reference 
to the family to which it belongs. To do this well requires much previous 
learning, a knowledge of the history and antiquities of cognate nations, 
especially a familiar acquaintance with their historical collections, But 
above all, it requires a careful and patient examination of similar remains, 
where they exist in our own country. That, at least, the public has a right 
to demand before adopting a theory or explanation which may not be 
untenable as applied to one instance, and yet may become palpably absurd 
when tried by its application to others. 

“We do not know from which side the first stream of colonizers took 
possession of Scotland. If our Celtic forefathers arrived from the south, it 
must have required all their skill to make it a comfortable habitation. In 
some districts, perhaps, the native forest furnished the early squatters with 
materials for their huts and wigwams. And of these we must not look for 
any vestiges. But on our eastern coast, where wood is scarce, and yet the 
soil and neighbouring sea, its fishing and harbours, were attractive, the 
new-arrived strangers would seek their shelter from the weather, their pro- 
tection against beasts of prey, as well as concealment from other hostile 
settlers, in those caves which are sufficiently abundant everywhere. Many 
such, unassisted by art, are yet found, not unfitted for human dwellings. 
Where the rock is dry, and the vault spacious enough, these were habita- 
tions ready and commodious, Where the arch of the great architect, 
Nature, was too low for their purpose, their rude tools of stone or brass 
enabled them to enlarge it. Caves shewing abundant traces of this artifi- 
cial enlargement are to be seen in many districts. I need hardly put you 
in mind of those of Hawthornden. On the banks of the little river Ale, 
which falls into Teviot at Ancrum, is a wonderful number of similar caves, 
all more or less shewing the handwork of their ancient occupants.” 


Many of our readers will duly appreciate the following : 
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“ Of the same class were the vitrified forts which crown the tops of many 
of our hills, and which have exercised the ingenuity of antiquarians too 
much, and with too little success, for me to speculate upon their mode of 
formation. I may observe, however, that the vitrified wall in no case rises 
to any considerable height, seldom more than a few inches, and that the 
vitrification is generally very partial ; from which I infer only that it was 
caused by the use of fires for other purposes, and not lighted for saving 
mortar and producing a concrete and solid wall. 

“ But however these curious vitrifications were produced, all that class of 
strengths are such as a people in the infancy of the arts would have recourse 
to. There is little skill or ingenuity shewn in their structure. We havea 
rude outer fence, and no remains nor appearance of any building or habita- 
tions for the people who trusted to it in time of need. 

“ Considerably different from these, and still more perplexing as to their 
origin and purpose, are the bell-shaped circular buildings vulgarly called 
‘Picts’ houses,’ and which are met with round our northern and western 
coasts, and in the islands. They are frequently found several in the same 
vicinity, and often three or four within sight of each other. The most per- 
fect I have seen—and, I believe, the most perfect that exists—is on the 
little island of Mousa in Shetland. The chambers, if they may be called 
so, of this tower are in the thickness of the walls. There is no appearance 
that the centre space was ever roofed over; and what adds to the difficulty 
of appropriating this singular building to any purpose, there is no chimney 
nor fireplace anywhere, which seems to shut out the possibility of its being 
used as a permanent residence in the northern climate and exposed situation 
in which it and most of the same class are placed. It seems more likely 
that they were places of occasional resort, perhaps for storing the property 
or the plunder of a people spending their lives in coasting piratical expedi- 
tions ; but this leaves the very artificial and uniform shape of these “ Picts’ 
houses” altogether unaccounted for. Mr. Worsiéae, a Dane, and most intel- 
ligent and learned in the antiquities of Scandinavia, assures me there is 
nothing at all resembling them in the old land of the Northmen. One of 
these towers, near Dunrobin, was carefully examined lately, and in parti- 
cular the rubbish removed from the chambers and galleries; and in one of 
these was found a skeleton. The ground of the centre area was removed to 
a good depth, and the search produced only remains of fire in the middle 
space, and several of the common small querns or hand-mills. , 

“T must be pardoned for this unsatisfactory way of raising difficulties 
without furnishing or seeking a theory for their solution. I stated in the 
beginning that it must be so; for in no other country has so little been 
done for throwing light on national antiquities as in Scotland. No one has 
even taken the ‘eoule to visit and compare all the specimens of each class 
in our own country, still less to compare them with the existing monuments 
of neighbouring or cognate nations. But each pretender blurts out his own 
crude and undigested theory, formed from a specimen or two nearest to 
himself, and which is overturned as soon as a few other instances force 
themselves on the student’s observation. 

“Much more is this rash and ignorant way of observing and theorizing 
of our antiquaries, to be regretted in reference to another and still more 
interesting class of Scotch monuments,—I mean those erect sculptured 
stones of high antiquity which meet us everywhere in the northern shires, 

“T wish to distinguish between them and the circles of standing stones 
commonly, though improperly, called Druids’ circles, found over all Scot- 
land, and of which the Stones of Stennes, in Orkney, are the type and 
grandest specimen. Those circles vary in size and number and height of 
the stones, and in having or wanting avenues of stones leading to them, and 
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more rarely concentric circles. But for the most part they will be found, 
where the soil has not been disturbed, to have cairns of sepulture around 
them. Many of them have a stone laid flatways in the circumference of the 
circle, which is generally considered as an altar; and, I believe invariably, 
the stones are undressed by the mason’s tool, and altogether without inscrip- 
tion or sculpture. There is evidence of history or record to shew that some 
of these circles were used, even within a comparatively recent period, as 
places of public meeting and of justice; and there is reason to believe they 
were originally the places of those assemblies common to all the Teutonic 
peoples, where the tribe met to discuss its common affairs, to devise laws, 
and to administer law. That they were in some way consecrated, and 
served for temples of religion also, is indeed most probable, though we have 
no evidence on the subject. But we cannot easily conceive a primitive 
society which does not blend religion and its rites with law,—the lawgiver 
and the judge with the priest. In this view, the cairns and marks of sepul- 
chre will appear as appropriate to these places of legal and religious meet- 
ing as a cemetery to a Christian church. In one of those circles on the 
bank above Inverness, was dug up a rod of gold, simply crooked at the top 
like a rude crozier or an ancient litwus. A few miles distant, at Clava, in 
the rocky valley of the water of Nairn, there are the remains of quite a 
little city of such circles, of small size, some having in their circumference 
what were long thought to be mere cairns of loose stones, but are now found 
to cover rudely formed chambers, the roofs formed by converging stones 
without arches. A similar chamber has been discovered in the centre of 
the great circle in the Lewis. It would be a considerable boon for our anti- 
quities if any student of our history were to endeavour to fix the limits of 
the districts of those stone circles; and important results might be derived 
from it for the history of our original peoples. I have not myself found 
them in the West Highlands, the ancient territory of the proper Scots; 
while the greatest and most remarkable are in Orkney and the Lewis.” 


We must conclude with one more quotation, which refers to a much 
later period : 

“ But like Edward’s Welsh castles, those Scotch thirteenth and fourteenth 
century castles are too much of the nature of fortresses for receiving garri- 
— to furnish what we are chiefly seeking, some indications of domestic 

e. ; 

“These are found much more in the fifteenth century baronial tower, so 
peculiar to our country, although evidently built after the model of the 
primitive Norman donjon, long antiquated and disused in England. Take 
the middle of the fifteenth century—the chief time of these square towers— 
and observe the condition of Scotland. Since the death of Robert Bruce, a 
century of cruel wars and the most wretched misgovernment had impove- 
rished the country almost to starvation. Many of our great families were 
extinguished ; all the old grand way of life forgotten. The chivalrous 
manners—the noble simplicity of knights and ladies, so charmingly, and I 
think so truly, painted by Barbour—had been swept away. When again, 
with some breathing time of peace, and by the efforts of James I, agricul- 
ture had a little revived, walk the government encouraged building and 
‘policy’ in the desolate country, the buildings were like the people, poor 
and mean in taste. The chief thing aimed at was security against maraud- 
ing bands and unfriendly neighbours. I need not describe to you the Scotch 
castle of that time,—the single, square, gaunt tower rising story above 
story; each floor consisting of but one apartment, the door placed high for 
safety, the walls thick, the window-openings narrow and jealous. Such a 
dwelling—and we have plenty of them, though few in their unmitigated 
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bareness—recalls the time when the rural baron and his family, visitors, 
vassals, retainers, servants rural and domestic, lived and scrambled for their 
food, all crowded together in the one hall,—a gloomy, cold apartment,— 
when the offal of the board was fought for by the dogs below it, and the 
garbage was hid among the foul straw which might be renewed when har- 
vest produced a supply,—when the furniture was limited to the moveable 
boards on which the meat was served, and a few stools and settles of deal,— 
when carpets, curtains, window-glass, comfort, cleanliness, were unknown,— 
when the women had no separate apartment but their sleeping-room, and 
no tastes that made such life irksome.” 

In the next volume the Professor takes up the monastic, episcopal, 
municipal, academical, and royal records of the kingdom; and from 
them reconstructs fabrics and pictures of medieval life of wonderful 
vividness. He arranges the otherwise dry facts elicited from such 
documents with admirable skill; makes them interesting even to the 
indifference of the modern student; and deduces from them inferences 
of no small value in the clearing up of doubtful points, or contradic- 
tions, in what has hitherto passed for history. The volume opens 
thus : 


“ Almost as early as we can throw the faint light of an imperfect history 
upon our country, a succession of zealous apostles of Christianity were 
spreading the faith over its remotest districts. Of those men only a few are 
now had in remembrance in Presbyterian Scotland; yet while Ninian and 
his followers were preaching the gospel among the savage Galwegians, and 
building their white church over the waters of the Solway; while the 
‘family’ of Columba were reclaiming the pagans of the farthest Hebrides, 
and sending their Christian embassy, and establishing their worship in Ice- 
land; while Palladius and his followers were planting churches in the 
northern mainland and the Orcades; while Cuthbert was preaching to the 
shepherds of the Border mountains,—others of less name, along with them 
and following them, were spreading Christianity in every glen and bay 
where a congregation was to be gathered. This is not matter of inference 
or of speculation. It is proved beyond question by historians like Bede and 
biographers like Adamnan ; and their narrative receives confirmation from 
the result of such preaching in the general conversion of the pagan inha- 
bitants, as well as from certain vestiges still to be traced of the individual 
etre 9 If a notable conversion was effected; if the preacher had, or 

elieved he had, some direct and sensible encouragement from Heaven,—a 
chapel was the fitting memorial of the event. Wherever a hopeful congre- 
gation was assembled, a place of worship was required. When a saintly 
— died, his grateful flock dedicated a church to his memory. It was 

uilt—small, perhaps, and rude—of such materials as were most readily to 
be had. The name of the founder, the apostle of the village, attached to 
his church—to the fountain hallowed by his using it in his baptism—to the 
stone bed shaped for his penance, or the cleft in the rock which served that 
purpose—to some favourite haunt of his meditation, or place of his preach- 
ing—to the fair, of immemorial antiquity, held there on his day,—though 
forgotten by the descendants of those he baptized, often furnishes the most 
interesting and unsuspected corroboration of much of those church legends 
and traditions which, though alloyed with the fables of a simple age, do not 
merit the utter contempt they have met with. 

‘Near each church so built, however small and however remote, or con- 
veniently neighbouring a group of churches, was established a band of reli- 
gious men, followers of their founder, for the service of God there. We 
have, again, the testimony of Bede for the fact that monasteries were 
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founded for maintaining the new religion: ‘ Churches were erected every- 
where; the people flocked with joy to hear the word. Possessions and terri- 
tories were bestowed by the grants of kings for founding monasteries. The 
children of the English were instructed, along with their elders, by Scotch 
teachers, in the study and practice of the monastic life; for they were 
chiefly monks who came to preach the word: and Bishop Aedan, indeed, 
himself was a monk of the island of Hii.” 


Another glowing passage is as follows : 


“This goodly framework of a parochial secular establishment was ship- 
wrecked when scarcely formed. Monachism was then in the ascendant in 
all Europe. The militia of the papal power, the well-disciplined bands of 
‘regulars,’ were already fighting the battle of Roman supremacy every- 
where; and each succeeding year saw new orders of monks spreading over 
Europe, and drawing public sympathy by some new and more rigorous form 
of self-immolation. The passion or the policy of David I. for founding 
monasteries, and renewing and reendowing those that previously existed, 
was followed by his subjects with amazing zeal. The monastery, perhaps, 
was building on a spot endeared by the traditions of primeval sanctity. 
The new monks of the reformed rule of St. Benedict, or canons of St. Augus- 
tine, pushing aside the poor lapsarian Culdees, won the veneration of the 
people by their zealous teaching and their asceticism. The lord of the 
manor had fixed on the rising abbey for his own sepulture, or had buried in 
it his first-born. He was looking to obtain the benefit of being one day 
admitted as a brother to the spiritual benefits of the order. Every motive 
conspired to excite his munificence. Lands were heaped upon the new 
foundation; timber from his forest, and all materials for its buildings; 
rights of pasture, of fuel, of fishing, were bestowed with profusion. When 
these were exhausted, the parish church still remained. It was held by a 
brother, a son, or near kinsman. With the consent of the incumbent, the 
church and all its dues and pertinents were bestowed on the monastery and 
its patron saint for ever, reserving only a pittance for a poor priest to serve 
the cure, or sometimes allowing the it to serve it by one of their own 
brethren. In one reign, that of William the Lion, thirty-three parish 
churches were bestowed upon the new monastery of Arbroath, dedicated to 
the latest and most fashionable high church saint, Thomas a Becket. 

‘*‘The consequences of such a system were little thought of, and yet they 
might have been foreseen. The tithes and property, which the Church had 
with much difficulty obtained for the support of a resident parochial clergy, 
were in a great measure swallowed up by the monks. The monasteries 
became, indeed, and continued for some ages, the centres and sources of 
religion and letters, the schools of civil life in a rough time, the teachers of 
industry and the arts of peace among men whose sloth used to be roused 
only by the sound of arms. But even the advantages conferred by them 
were of small account in contrast with the mischief of humbling the parish 
clergy. The little village church, preserving the memory of some early 
teacher of the faith, with its modest parsonage, where were wont to be found 
the consolations of religion, refuge and help for the needy, encouragement 
for all in the road to Heaven, was left in the hands of a stipendiary vicar, 
an underling of the great monastery, ground down to the lowest stipend 
that would support life; whose little soul was buried in his cloister, or 
shewed its living activity only in disputing about his needful support with 
his masters at the abbey, while his ‘hungry sheep looked up and were not 
fed.’ The Church, which ignorantly, or for its own purposes, sanctioned 
that misappropriation, paid in time the full penalty. When the storm came, 
the secular clergy were degraded and powerless; the regulars, eating the 
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bread of the parish ministers, themselves idle or secularized, could not be 
defended.” 


We must conclude our notice, from want of space, with this graphic 
sketch of a Scotch baron of the sixteenth century: 


“The tenth person of our pedigree is known traditionally at Kilravock 
as the ‘ Black Baron.’ Here is what the family historian writes of him : 

‘“*¢ He had seventeen sisters and daughters, all whose portions, mediatly 
or imediatly, he payed, though there verie portions were a considerable 
debt. He lived in a verie divided, factious tyme, there falling out then 
great revolutions in Church and State; Religion changed from Poperie to 
Protestant, and the Queen layed aside, liveing in exile ; yet such was his 
even, ingenuous, prudentiall cariage, that he wanted not respect from the 
most eminent of all the parties, as may in > be gathered from the short 
accompts above sett down. He hade troubles from neighbours, which he 
patientlie caried, and yet knew how discreetlie to resent them, as appears 
that a debate being betwixt him and two neighbours, he subscrived,— 
Hucheson Rose of Kilravock, ane honest man, ill guided betwixt them both. 
This was Ridentem dicere verum.’ 

“ But this is not enough. The ‘Black Baron’ must have been a remark- 
able character. It will be observed he was at the head of the estate for 
more than halfa century. In the days of his hot blood he fought at Pinkie- 
cleugh, and had to pay a ransom to his captors. After that, he is in no 
more scrapes. Every year then produced a revolution in state; and in the 
midst of his time came the great revolution of all—the Reformation. All 
public men were subjected to reverses unprecedented; but the Baron of 
Kilravock remained unmoved. It is impossible to tell what sentiments he 
entertained, what party he adhered to; and yet no party attacks him. He 
was not a mere rustic laird, but a baron, as we shall see, of power and ex- 
tensive connexions. We generally know a man by his associates. If we 
find plenty of letters addressed to him, we count on knowing his sentiments; 
but the ‘ Black Baron’ corresponded with all the leaders of the nation, in all 
its different phases, and he kept all his correspondence. He lived through 
the clashing factions of the Lords of the Congregation and the adherents of 
the old religion. He saw Mary return to her native kingdom amidst uni- 
versal joy. He witnessed her marriage with Darnley, and her last marriage; 
her imprisonment, deposition, escape; her English detention and her judi- 
cial murder. He lived under the Regents Moray, Lennox, and Morton, 
successively assassinated and executed. His own country and immediate 
neighbourhood were especially subject to continual convulsions, as Huntly 
or Moray, the queen’s party or the king’s, obtained the ascendancy,—not 
to mention the usual elements of native disturbance on the Highland 
border; yet through all he lived in peace, attending to his own affairs. He 
married his sisters and daughters, and built a manor-place beside his narrow 
old tower. He settled amicably several complicated lines of marches with 
his neighbours, while Parliament was settling the Reformation. He received 
friendly communications, almost at the same time, from the leaders of the 
opposite factions while themselves at open war, and raising the country 
to fight at Corrichie or Langside. He was justice depute of the north, under 
Argyll; sheriff-principall of Inverness, and constable of its castle, by com- 
mission from Mary and Darnley; a trusted friend and commissioner for 
James Earl of Moray, the Regent, and his widow, Dame Annas Keith. We 
find no taunts against him for lapsarian opinions; no suspicion that he was 
of ‘the Vicar of Bray’s’ political creed. He seems to have had none. 
Kach party reposed confidence in him, and employed him in the adminis- 
tration of his own district; and in the enormous mass of letters and other 
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documents serving to illustrate his life, we find no information whether the 
‘ Black Baron’ was Catholic or Covenanting—for the queen or for the king. 
He survived all those factions, and lived to be summoned by the king to 
Parliament (1593), when the royal scribe having addressed him as ‘ traist 
cousing’—the allocution of nobility—the error is inartificially corrected by 
dashing the pen through cousing and substituting friend.” 





Mount CALVARY, OR THE Passion oF ouR LorD 
(PASCON AGAN ARLUTH). 


Turis is another of those rare and valuable remains of ancient Cornish 
literature, similar to the dramas published by Mr. Norris, which we 
have lately reviewed in several successive numbers of our Journal. The 
name of the editor is, of course, known to us; but we have been 
specially requested,—we think from a mistaken feeling of literary 
modesty, not to connect it with our review of the work. Suffice it to 
say, that the editor is one of the most profound and eminent philo- 
logists of the present day; and one from whom important services 
may be expected, in examining the dinguistic and monumental anti- 
quities of the ancient tribes of these islands. By the time that the 
Association visits Truro, in August next, we hope that his name may 
be allowed to transpire, and that he may honour our meeting with his 
presence. Under such circumstances, it is not permitted us to say 
more than that this poem is edited as ably as those by his friend Mr. 
Norris; and that the notes contain a large amount of valuable philo- 
logical information. 

There is only a short introduction of three pages; the poem occu- 
pies seventy-six; and the notes extend to twenty-two. This is not a 
Drama; it is only a long poem in two hundred and fifty-nine stanzas 
of four lines each, all rhyming doubly in each stanza and identically ; 
and it is altogether wanting in the stirring dramatic interest which is 
so well sustained in the three plays above-mentioned. The whole was 
translated by Keigwin in 1682, and it was edited under the auspices 
of Mr. Davies Gilbert in 1826; but both translation and preparation 
of text were done so badly as to be of hardly any value; and hence 
this new edition and translation became necessary. The poem itself 
is little more than a close translation of the Scripture account; very 
little legendary matter or allusion is mixed up with it; and hence we 
feel inclined to put the date of its composition at a period much more 
recent than that of the dramas. It was known to Zeuss, who, in his 
Grammatica Celtica, severely stigmatizes Mr. Davies Gilbert’s edi- 
tion ; and in this respect he is followed by Mr. Norris in his Cornish 
Dramas. It is composed in what is called Middle Cornish, and the 
chief manuscript, in which it is preserved, belongs to the British 
Museum. The author of the great Cornish Dictionary has aided the 
editor in his labours, as well as Mr. Norris. 

As with the dramas, so with this poem, we do not intend doing 
more than quoting some of the portions in which striking linguistic 
peculiarities or anomalies occur. We recommend the study of it,— 

-and of the Cornish dialect generally,—to all our members who occupy 
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themselves with pursuits of this kind; and specially do we advise our 
friends in Cornwall to examine well this new edition, so much supe- 
rior to the old one, with which they have been long familiar. 
The poem opens thus; 
1. 

Tays ha mab han speris sans * wy abys a levn golon 

Re wronte jeugh gras ha whans * 3e wolsowas y basconn 

Ha 3ymmo gras ha skyans ° the jerevas par lauarow 

may fo 3e thu je worthyans * ha sylwans jen enevow 


Suel a vynno bos sylwys * golsowens ow lauarow 

A ihesu del ve helheys * war an bys avel carow 

Ragon menough rebekis * ha dyspresijs yn harow 

yn growys gans kentro fastés * peynys bys pan ve marow 


3. 
Du sur dre virtu an tas *3ynny a 3yttyas gweras 
En mab dre y skyans bras * pan gemert kyg a werhas 
han sperys sans leun a ras* dre y 3adder may fe guris 
Gojaff paynys pan vynnas * neb na ylly gull peghes 


: 
Father, and Son, and the Holy Ghost, ye shall beseech with a full heart 
That He grant to you grace and desire to hear His Passion, 
And to me grace and knowledge to declare (it) by words 
That there be honour to God, and salvation to the souls, 


2. 
Whosoever would be saved let him hearken to my words, 
Of Jesus, how he wvs hunted on the world like a deer: 
For us he was often reproached and despised cruelly, 
Fastened on a cross with nails, tortured till he was dead. 


3. 
God surely dighted help to us thro’ the Father’s Power, 
Thro’ the Son’s great Wisdom, when he took flesh of # virgin, 
And thro’ the Goodness of the Holy Ghost full of grace, so that He was 
made ¥, 
Suffer pains as he was willing, (he) who could not commit sin. 


The following stanzas are curious for their language : 


8. 
Kyn na goff den skentyll pur * par del won lauaraff 3ys 
yn tre du ha pehadur - acordh del ve kemerys 
rag bonas gonn [leg. ’gan] pegh mar vur * mayn yn treze a ve gurys 
eff o crist a theth 3en leur * mab du ha den yw kyffris 
9. 
Ragon y pesys y das * oll y sor may fe gevys 
gans y gorff dre beynys bras * agan pegh may fo prennys 
mab marea leun a ras* oll y voth a ve clewys 
ha kymmys a theseryas * 3030 eff a ve grontis 
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- 8. 
Though I am not a very learned man, even as I know I will tell to thee 
Between God and sinner how accord was taken. 
Because our sin was so great, a mean was made between them, 








He was Christ that came to the earth, Son of God and Man he is 


likewise. 


9. 
For us he prayed his Father that all His wrath might be remitted, 
That with his body, through great pains, our sin might be redeemed. 
Mary’s Son full of grace, all his wish was heard, 
And as much as he desired unto him was granted. 


And this one remarkably so, on account of the words so remote 


from Celtic roots in their derivation, which occur in it : 


58. 
Thesus crist dygonfortys * war ben dewlyn pan ese 
an nef y fe danuenys * el 3030 3y gomfortye 
mab du o kymmys grevijs ‘ rag tomder ef a wese 
dowr ha goys yn kemeskis * weys crist rag 3e gerense. 


58, 
While Jesus Christ was on his knees discomforted, 
From heaven, to comfort him, an angel was sent to him. 
God’s Son was so much grieved (that) for heat he sweated, 
Water and blood mingled did Christ sweat for love of thee. 





In describing the actual crucifixion, some legendary matter is 


introduced : 
151. 
Pan o Ihesus cryst dampnys * aberth yn crows may farwe 
haccra mernans byth ordnys * je creatur ny vye 
en grows whath nyn io parys * nan ezewon ny wo3ye 
an prennyer py fens kefts * 3e wu3yll crous a neze 


152. 
Vn ethow a brederys * hag a leuerys these 
bonas pren yn dour tewlys* a vs yn houl na vye 
rag an grous y 30 ordnys * han huthewon ny wosye 
hag an avell devezys * drezy adam may peghse. 


153. 
En prynnyer a ve kerhys * en grows scon dy3gtts may fe 
hag ynny bonas gorys * ragon ny cryst a vynne 
ha war an pren frut degis * may fe sur jagan sawye 
may teth frut may fen kellys rag adam je attamye 


180. 
Then levff arall pan dozyans * worth an grovs rag y faste 
y fylly moy ys tresheys * 3en tol gurzs hy na heje 
en ezewon betegyns * gul tol arall ny vynne 
lemyn an tol re wrussens * y a vy[n |ne je seruye 
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181. 
Ganse worth levff crist loven * fast yn scon a ve kelmys 
hag yn tre en ezewon * an grovs fast a ve sensys 
gans re a gymmys colon * en loven a ve tennys 
y iunctés ketoponon : oll warbarth may jens squardis. 


182. 
Pan deth levff crist war en toll: dre an nerth may tensons hy 
vn ethow avell pyth foll- a wysk¢s kenter ynhy 
lemmyn me agis pys oll: a baynis crist predery 
ha na vo gesys 3e goll - an lahys a rug 3ynny. 
151. 
When Jesus Christ was condemned that he should die upon the cross, 
Uglier death was never ordained for creature, 
The cross was not yet made, nor did the Jews know, 
What timbers should be found to make a cross thereout. 


152. 
A Jew considered and said to them, 
That there was a tree cast in the ground, that was not above in the sun, 
For the cross it was ordained, and the Jews knew it not, 
And the apple had come from it, that Adam had sinned by. 


153. 
The timbers were fetched that the cross might be dighted forthwith, 
And for us Christ wished to be put upon it, 
And borne a fruit on the tree, that he might be sure to save us, 
So that the fruit whereby we were lost, came to redeem (?) Adam. 


180. 
When they came to the other hand to fasten it on the cross, _—[not: 
It wanted more than a foot-length, to the hole made so that ¢¢ reached 
The Jews nevertheless would not make another hole, 
But the hole they had made they would that it should serve. 


181. 
By them to Christ’s hand a rope was forthwith tied fast, 
And among the Jews the cross was fast held, 
By some the rope was pulled with so much heart, 
That his joints every one all together were torn. 


182. 
When, through the strength that they drew it (with), Christ’s hand 
came on the hole, 
A Jew, as if he was mad, drove a nail into it. 
Now I pray you all to think of Christ’s pains, 
And that to loss be not left the laws which he made for us. 


The whole poem closes thus: 
259. 
Del sevys mab du ay veth* yn erna jen tressa dyth 
yn della ol ny a seff - deth brues drok ha da yn weth 
obereth dremas a dyff* yn erna rych ef a vyth 
drok zen yn gythna goef: 3e gryst y fyth anbarth cleth. 
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259. 
As God’s Son rose from his tomb, then, on the third day, 
So shall we all arise on Doomsday, good and bad also. 
Full of works the very good shall come, then shall Ae be rich. 
The wicked man on that day, woe to him—he shall be on Christ’s 
left hand. 


A valuable note is to be found appended to the third stanza. 


“St. 8, 1.1. du ‘God’=O.W. duiu, O.Ir. dia, Gaulish dévo-s, Lat. 
deus, Lith. dévas, O.N. plur. tivar, A.S. Tives-dag, Eng. Zue’s-day. 
L. 2. en mab dre y skyans is literally ‘the Son through his wisdom’, 
and an sperys sans.... dre y 3adder is literally ‘the Holy Ghost 
through his goodness’. So in 59,2: wary fas an caradow, ‘on the 
loveable one’s face’, is literally ‘ the loveable one, on his face’, ‘ auf 
den liebenswerthen sein antlitz’, as one might hear in Northern Ger- 
many. Compare, too, the Breton maz off duet e buhez eguit an fez he 
neuzhat (Buh. 14) ‘I am come ‘to life in order to renew the faith’, 
literally ‘on account of the faith her renewing’. And compare the 
Magyar az ember sziv-e ‘the heart of man’, literally ‘the man heart- 
his’; az atya hdz-a ‘the father’s house’, lit. ‘the father house-his’, 
‘den Vater sein Haus’. gwerhas—Bret. guerches. kemer-t (=Mid. 
Welsh kemir-th, kemer-th, kymer-th from kymber-th, root BHAR, fero, 
dépw) is an example of the 4-conjugation (the Latin third), adding the 
terminations directly to the base. We have also kemar 225, 3; keme- 
res 221, 4, and kemeras 230, 3; 249, 2; 254, 4. The latter form be- 
longs to the 4-conjugation (the Latin first). L.4. gozaff (cf. O.W. 
guo-deim-i-sauch ‘ sustulistis’, Bret. gou-zaf, root DAM, Lat. domo, 
dapyafw) belongs (like Goth. tamjan) to the ia-conjugation (the Latin 
fourth), and accordingly exhibits umlau¢ in its 3 sg. pret. gozevy-s, 
223, 4, &.” 


We had felt inclined to give several of the notes as specimens of 
the editor’s careful analysis: but we content ourselves with the above 
as a fair instance of his great philological skill and acquirements. 





Reviews of several important works are unavoidably postponed till 
July, on account of the great pressure for space in the present 


number. 





